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THE POETRY OF JOHN MASEFIELD.* 


By GERALD GOULD. 


R. MASEFIELD is not a poet of elegant extracts. 

His work has to be judged in the mass; and 

the publication of his “ Collected Poems ’”’ shows him 
as a better writer than could have been guessed from 
even the best of his separate works. In this large 
landscape the minor blemishes gain more than the 
exoneration of perspective ; what at close range might 
seem no better than a scar or a purple patch, here 
composes, counterbalances, belongs; and there is a 
grandeur of the whole. There are also significant 
reiterations. Consider the number of times the word 
“beauty” occurs in this volume, and particularly in 
“ Lollingdon Downs”! It is perfectly true that the 
labouring of this 
abstract word 
would be a weak- 
ness, a confession 
of inadequacy, if 
it could be con- 
sidered apart from 
the concrete 
embodiment of 
the idea in the 
main bulk of the 
poet’s achieve- 
ment. That is 
why Mr. Mase- 
field, though he 
has written some 
heartening lyrics, 
is not primarily 
alyrist. You can 
judge the lyrist by 
the single song; 
if Byron had 
written nothing 
but “So we'll 
go no more 
a-roving,” and 
Shelley nothing 
but “ I arise from 
dreams of thee,” 
and Blake nothing 
but ‘Ah, Sun- 
flower! weary of 
time,” they would 
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remain among the supremely great. But Mr. Masefie)< 
works in a different and, it must be confessed, a looser 
medium. He is more romantic when he pins his imagi- 
nation down to things seen : 

“With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road-rail, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays ”— 
than when he is groping in the infinite. But the point 
is that, to express himself, he must do both. He must 
do both if he is to express the urgency, the generosity, 
the passion and pity of his mind in the only way that 
his genius demands and allows. ‘‘ Reynard the Fox” 
is a very good poem and “ King Cole” a very poor one, 
but it took a 
bigger man to 
write them both 
than it would 
have taken to 
write “ Reynard 
the Fox” alone. 
There is a good 
deal to be said for 
fecundity. 

His most char- 
acteristic work is 
narrative, and he 
has done more 
than anybody else 
to make narrative 
poetry once more 
a living force in 
English. Now 
narrative poetry 
is of two kinds. 
Most of it con- 
sists of long 
stretches in which 
you feel that the 
poet is “ getting 
on with the job,” 
broken and illumi- 
nated by moments 
in which, sud- 
denly and 
superbly, the in- 
spiration towers 
and flames; cf 
this kind is 
Byron’s, and 
Shelley’s, and 
W ordsworth’s. 
But in the other 
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kind the level is more evenly maintained—either as 
in Homer, because the plain narration is itself so noble 
in style that the loftiest passages cannot rise very high 
above it, or, as in Chaucer, because few special flights are 
anywhere attempted. Mr. Masefield’s poems belong to 
this second kind, and an injustice has generally been 
done to them because they have been judged to belong to 
the former. Throughout we must apply the criterion of 
the whole ; and if we do so, even those frequent and 
often apparently irrelevant ejaculations about beauty, 
which critics have found such an annoyance and 
parodists such a boon, fall into place. 

We look to Mr. Masefield not for characterisation or 
plot, but for movement. Saul Kane is not an individual, 
but a symbol ; the doom that befell the widow in the 
by-street is capricious ; in ‘‘ Dauber” there is no plot 
at all, for the death might have occurred earlier or 
later without change of dramatic significance; to 
realise how loosely knit is ‘‘ The Daffodil Fields,” com- 
pare it with ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” whose story its own story 
so much resembles. But in all these there is something 
better than a plot—there is an idea, a message; and 
here again we must interpret the parts by the whole. 

Take “ Dauber,’ where the style throughout is 
gallant and moving ; it contains more than one passage 
fit to endure in isolation—for instance : 

“One, clambering up to let the skylight drop, 


Saw him bend down beneath a boat and lay 
His drawings there, till all were hid away, 


“ And stand there silent, leaning on the boat, 
Watching the constellations rise and burn, 
Until the beauty took him by the throat, 
So stately is their glittering overturn ; 
Armies of marching eyes, armies that yearn 
With banners rising and falling, and passing by 
Over the empty silence of the sky.” 
The last two lines are grand, but not in the grand 
manner. The distinction is easily grasped if we consider 
some lines on the same subject by an austerer hand: 
““O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 
Or when they climb the sky or when they sink.” 


The point is that Coleridge’s lines, superb in them- 
selves, would make a contiguous passage about putting 
drawings under a boat look foolish ; in Mr. Masefield 
the contiguity is natural and moving, and even the 
dreadful unreality of ‘‘ armies that yearn” becomes 
almost bearable. In “‘ The Widow in the Bye-Street ” 
the old woman who says : 

“He used to stroke it, did my pretty son, 

He called it Bunny, little Jimmie done,” 

says also: 


“And when thy death comes, Master, let us bear it 
As of Thy Will, however hard to go; 
Thy Cross is infinite for us to share it, 
Thy help is infinite for us to know. 
And when the long trumpets of the Judgment blow 
May our poor souls be glad and meet agen, 
And rest in Thee.” 


Is this contrast due to incompetence or to intention ? 
I am sure it is due to intention; and once we have 
grasped that, we have a clue to Mr. Masefield’s strength 
and weakness. In a novel, to make an illiterate old 
woman talk in “ literary” English would be an in- 
tolerable anomaly, because in a novel we expect 4 


measure of naturalism. But Mr. Masefield’s world is 
already a conventional one. It is conventional for an 
illiterate old woman to talk in rhyme at all. Since we 
have granted that convention, why not the further one ? 
The whole world is an artificial construction—not a 
realistic rendering of life, but an interpretation, a 
transfiguration. That is why beauty is always being 
invoked by name—and why the critics who call Mr. 
Masefield a realist because he prints some bad language 
have missed the point. 

It follows that he is at his best when making personal 
confession—not, so to say, “in the air,” but about 
definite occasions ; or again when he is accumulating 
incident and hastening the pace. The judgment which 
has long ago awarded the palm to “ Biography’ and 
“Reynard” has been right. It is curious and en- 
lightening that the poet who could not use all the length 
of ‘‘ The Widow in the Bye-Street ” or “‘ The Daffodil 
Fields’ to create a single recognisable character, has 
hit off a score of characters effortlessly and finally in 
“ Reynard” by virtue of giving them only a few lines 
each. Movement, movement !—that is Mr. Masefield’s 
forte; and the flying glimpse tells him more than the 
analysis. His gift is not dramatic : we must remember 
that his two chief triumphs in the poetic drama, 
“Pompey” (omitted here because it is technically in 
prose) and “‘ Philip the King,” are both illustrations, 
provided for him by history, of his own austere and 
pitiful reading of life. 

Mr. Biggane has produced a thoughtful and well 
written study which any lover of Mr. Masefield’s work 
might be glad to have upon his shelves ; but I cannot 
help thinking he goes too far in legitimate enthusiasm 
when he says, for instance, that ‘‘ the love of Mary 
Keir and Michael Gray is scarcely less rapturous than 
that of Romeo and Juliet.” Not that he is altogether 
uncritical. He finds fault with one of his subject's 
most persistent mannerisms : 

“Similes drawn from nature are abundant in ‘ Reynard 
the Fox,’ ‘ Right Royal,’ ‘ Enslaved,’ ‘He went across 
a field like snowing,’ ‘She was as good as blowing air,’ 
‘ The turf’s like spring and the air’s like wine,’ ‘ As like 
the love-time as laburnum blossom,’ ‘ She was as dear as 
sunshine after rain,’ ‘ Bright like sunlight, sweet like 
singing, cool like running of the water.’ These come too 
easily, nor are they always exactly appropriate. One 
cannot escape the conviction that the poet relies too much 
for his effects upon their large suggestiveness.”’ 


This sounds like admirable orthodox criticism ; but is 
it fair to rank “‘ She was as good as blowing air,’’ which 
is a vivid characteristic comparison, with “ the air’s 
like wine,” which is an ordinary conversational banality ? 
And can one judge such banalities apart from their con- 
text ? If I am right in my view of Mr. Masefield’s method 
and purpose, they have their place in the general rush 
and colour of his work. I cannot resist quotation from 
‘“‘ Reynard the Fox ”’ ; here is a dramatic moment, but 
the whole is so alert, alive, quick, desperate, so closely 
packed with the country sounds and sights and smells, 
that any other passage would do as well : 
““ Within, as he reached that soft green turf, 

The wind, blowing lonely, moaned like surf, 

Desolate ramparts rose up steep 

On either side, for the ghosts to keep. 

He raced the trench, past the rabbit warren, 

Close-grown with moss which the wind made barren ; 
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He passed the spring where the rushes spread, 
And there in the stones was his earth ahead. 
One last short burst upon failing feet— 

There life lay waiting, so sweet, so sweet, 
Rest in a darkness, balm for aches. 


* * * * * 


The earth was stopped. It was barred with stakes.” 


I note without comment that Mr. Biggane does not 
rank ‘‘ Reynard the Fox ”’ high ; he finds it lacking in 
“the strenuous beauty”’ of Mr. Masefield’s ‘ best 
work.’’ He prefers ‘‘ Melloney Holtspur ”’! 

If we were to choose and keep one poem, and one 
alone, as representative of Mr. Masefield’s mind, it would 
I suppose have to be “ Biography ”’ : 

“Yet when I am dust my penman may not know 
Those water-trampling ships which made me glow, 
But think my wonder mad and fail to find 
Their glory, even dimly, from my mind, 

And yet they made me.” 


The whole poem is the record of a magnificent making, 
the transfiguring of bright experience and strong 
endurance ints personality and power. Mr. Masefield 


is not often at his best when he philosophises; in 
“ King Cole,” indeed, he writes : 
“In the dark night of prison comes release, 
In the black midnight still the cock will crow. 
* * * * * 

Abide in hope the turning of the wheel, 

The luck will alter and the star will rise ’’— 
which not only is contrary to human experience, but 
directly denies tragedy’s meaning and beauty, since it 
is the function of tragedy to show the beauty in that 
ultimate loss where there is no altering luck and the star 
does not rise. But few will quarrel with the philosophy 
at the end of “ Biography ”’: 

“ Best trust the happy moments. What they gave 

Makes man less fearful of the certain grave, 

And gives his work compassion and new eyes, 

The days that make us happy make us wise.” 
It is a brave message, and typical; in all Mr. Mase- 
field’s rich, wide, various work there is almost nothing 
that is not the artist’s attempt to give us, through the 
medium of an art sufficingly his own, ‘‘ compassion and 
new eyes.” 


WHO WROTE 


“WUTHERING HEIGHTS” ?* 


By May SINCLAIR. 


HE other day I said to a friend: “‘ Miss Alice 
Law has written a book to prove that Branwell 
Bronté wrote ‘ Wuthering 
Heights.’”’ The friend 
shrugged her shoulders 
and remarked: “ Well, if 
she does prove it, what's 
the good ? ”’ 

What’s the good of it? 
The good of it is the good 
of justice—pure justice. 
If Branwell Bronté wrote 
‘Wuthering Heights”’ it 
is just and good that the 
world should know it, and 
it is disgraceful that he 
should have been robbed 
all these years of his 
glory. If—— 

Did Branwell write 
“Wuthering Heights” ? 
I will say at once that Miss 
Alice Law has done her 
work so well that almost 
she has made it appear 
that he did. There were 
moments when, reading her 
impassioned vindication, I asked myself whether after all 
there might not be something in it ? Miss Law regards 
all those biographers who believe that Emily Bronté 
wrote ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” as the victims of an 
insane obsession. She says that all of us—Mrs. Gaskell, 
Madame Duclaux, Mr. Clement Shorter and myself— 
have wilfully blackened Branwell’s character in order 
to prove his incapacity for writing ‘“ Wuthering 
Heights.”” But I for one can assure her that I have 
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no obsession. If Branwell really did write “ Wuther- 
ing Heights’’ I shall be glad to know it. As for 
blackening him, nothing 
could make him_ blacker 
than do Charlotte’s: 
letters. 

Miss Law’s argument is 
twofold. First of all she 
tries to prove that Emily 
Bronté was incapable of 
writing ‘‘Wuthering 
Heights’’; and next 
that Branwell not only 
could write ‘“‘ Wuthering 
Heights” but inevitably 
did write it. He had the 
experience, the passion, 
the bad language and the 
power. What is more, he 
declared before witnesses 
that he was writing a 
novel which these witnesses 
identified with “‘ Wuthering 
Heights.” The evidence 
briefly amounts to this: In 
September, 1845, Branwell 
tells Leyland that he 
is writing a three volume novel, one volume of which is 
completed, and that he “ really must rouse himself to 
attempting something.” He says: ‘ My novel... 
records as faithfully as the pages that unveil man’s heart 
in ‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Lear’ the conflicting feelings and 
clashing pursuits in our uncertain path through life,” 
and he indicates that he is following the tradition of 
Smollett and Fielding. Again a Mr. William Dearden 
writes to the Halifax Guardian twenty years after, 
telling how, at a small hostelry on the road to Keighley, 
Branwell produced “‘ from his hat” the MS. of his 
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novel, which he read to his companions, and Mr. Dearden 
identifies the characters and incidents with those of 
“Wuthering Heights.’’ So also Mr. Sloane of Halifax, 
to whom Branwell read portions of his novel. And there 
is Mr. Grundy, to whom Branwell declared that he 
“‘wrote a great portion of ‘Wuthering Heights’ himself.” 

The internal evidence is based on the masculine style 
of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’; on the use of one or two 
Latin words and a classical allusion, familiar to Bran- 
well and not to Emily; on parallel passages from 
Branwell’s letters and the novel; on the relations of 
Catherine and Heathcliff, recalling Branwell’s hopeless 
love for Mrs. Robinson ; and on the stupendous passions 
depicted which, Miss Law argues, could be felt by 
Branwell but not even imagined by Emily. Emily, 
Miss Law says, was incapable of writing ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights.”” Her genius was “ romantic ” and “ Wuther- 
ing Heights ”’ is “‘ realistic” in the tradition of Smollett 
and Fielding. “Emily was not learned ; she could not 
possibly have used such a word as penetralia or thought 
of Milo and his oak. She had no experience ; she was 
not gregarious like Branwell and, being an Early 
Victorian lady, could never have written down the 
appalling language used by Heathcliff. And she knew 
nothing about “ passion and was not like 
Branwell, in graves and corpses. 

It is in this part of her argument that Miss Law is 
weakest. We may well be staggered by the statements 
of Leyland and Grundy, and Mr. Dearden and Mr. 
Sloane. But if Branwell wrote ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ” 
why did Emily let that work pass as hers under her own 
pseudonym ? Because, Miss Law says, Charlotte hated 
Branwell ; therefore its authorship was to be kept a 
secret from her. Miss Law accuses her predecessors of 
exaggerating Branwell’s debauchery for their purposes, 
but surely she is exaggerating Charlotte’s animosity for 
her own? The part played by Emily is the crux of this 
question. So if Charlotte believed that “‘ Wuthering 
Heights’? was Emily’s work, that, Miss Law says, 
was because Branwell and Emily deceived her. They 
deceived her because she hated Branwell. The argument 
is very thin. If Charlotte was to be scored off the most 
effective score wastoconfront her with Branwell’s achieve- 
ment, to say: ‘“‘ You don’t believe in him—well, look 
at this tremendous thing that he has done.” That was 
the only possible way to deal with Charlotte’s contempt. 

But Miss Law says Emily could not have written 
“Wuthering Heights.’’ She had nothing to go on but 
“her own imagination.”’ To me it is not possible to 
read Emily’s poems and doubt her power to “ tackle 
passion.”” In my book, “ The Three Brontés,” I have 
tried to show that the sources of “‘ Wuthering Heights ” 
are to be found in her poems. There is passion enough 
for anybody—the same passion that burns in “‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights.” There is the same adoration of the earth, 
the same tragic reality ; and there, if you know where 
to look for him, is the sinister figure of Heathcliff with 
his “‘ basilisk ’’ eyes. There are graves and corpses. 


And there is at least one of those classical allusions 
which Miss Law thinks were beyond Emily’s range : 


“Though years ago the woodman’s stroke 
Laid low in dust their Dryad hair.” 


You might as well say that Charlotte could not have 
because of her Endymion and 


written “‘ Jane Eyre ”’ 


his goddess. And how about the passions of Rochester, 
which Charlotte could not have known ? As for realism, 
Branwell’s novel may have been as faithful to the human 
heart as “ Hamlet”’ and “ Lear’; nothing could be 
more unlike “‘ Tom Jones than Wuthering Heights.” 

No; this attempt to prove Emily’s incapacity is the 
weakest part of an otherwise able book. 

And in one important instance Miss Law allows her 
theory to override her judgment. Branwell says: 
““My novel gives the vivid picture of human feelings 
for good and evil, veiled by the cloak of deceit which 
must enwrap man and woman.” Miss Law takes 
“deceit ’’ to mean the veiling of real persons—Mrs. 
Robinson and Branwell—under fictitious characters, 
whereas Branwell is referring obviously to deceit 
practised by his fictitious characters themselves— 
deceit which is part of the story. 

What are we to say? If we adopt Miss Law’s theory 
we must believe that Emily, for the stupidest of motives, 
deceived Charlotte and the world, when we know that 
such deception in her would have been a moral miracle ; 
we must believe that she who was the soul of pride and 
honour took to herself the glory of her beloved brother’s 
book, that she allowed Charlotte to go on thinking 
Branwell incapable. It is impossible to explain away 
Charlotte’s belief that Emily wrote“ Wuthering Heights” ; 
the theory of her ignorance will not hold water for a 
moment. And would Branwell, whose vanity was such 
that he could produce MSS. “ from his hat” and read 
them aloud to casual acquaintances in inns—would 
Branwell have consented to be thus robbed of his glory 
and his vindication? If Charlotte was to be left out 
of the secret, why show the MS. to Charlotte at all ? 

Again, it was in the winter of 1845 that Emily 
“produced” the finished novel. Branwell had only 
completed the first volume of his novel by September 
of that year. We learn from Charlotte’s letters that 
in the autumn and winter of 1845 Branwell, so far from 
being, as Miss Law would have us believe, at the zenith 
of his genius, was at the nadir of his degradation, in- 
capable of effort, and we are to believe that in this state 
of hopeless inefficiency he wrote the two last volumes 
of ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ in three months. 

On the other hand there are Mr. Leyland’s and Mr. 
Grundy’s and Mr. Dearden’s and Mr. Sloane’s state- 
ments and Branwell’s statement. Can we set them 
aside? I think we cannot, neither need we attach 
too great importance to them. Miss Law admits that 
Branwell took opium, and one of the effects of opium 
is to diminish in its victims the sense of truth and 
falsehood ; and we know that the “ identifications ”’ 
of uncritical people are not always to be relied on. 
Uncritical people are apt to mistake a superficial 
likeness for sameness. 

Still, there ave the statements, and the theory founded 
on them is not to be dismissed with contempt. It 
deserves our most respectful consideration. Miss Law 
has shown great skill in handling her material and has 
written an extremely interesting book. If it is im- 
possible to prove that Branwell did write ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ”’ it is equally impossible to prove that he did 
not. Personally, in the absence of further evidence, I 
shall go on believing that Emily wrote it. The balance 
of probability is in her favour. 
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CALE YOUNG RICE. 


By A. St. JoHN Apcock. 


T is not wise to dogmatise about anything; it 
is particularly unwise to dogmatise about poets 
and poetry. A few years ago, our younger poets, and 
most of our younger critics, were confident that Tenny- 
son had been absurdly overrated; that, so far from 
ranking with Keats, his place was, at best, midway 
between Tupper and Byron. They laughed at his 
maudlin sentimentality, his priggishness, his smug 
reverence for middle-class Victorian ideals and con- 
ventions. As they matured, 
however, they came to 
recognise that these things 
are not the whole of Tenny- 
son, but are mainly his errors 
of taste or judgment that 
were not considered such 
by his contemporaries ; and 
it should chasten us and 
make us tolerant to reflect 
that what we and our con- 
temporaries regard as our own 
better taste may not seem 
so good to the generation 
that is to come after us. 
Also, for the sake of the 
lesson it conveys, we should 
not fail to notice that the 
ablest of those same critics 
who decried and _ ridiculed 
Tennyson, when they were 
young, are nowadays politely 
leading him back to his earlier 
throne, and restoring the 
laurel to his brow. 

For my part, I am con- 
tented with an easy belief that 
there are many sorts of 
poetry; that some sorts  phto by E. 0. Hoppe. 
appeal to me and some do not, 
and that no sort appeals to everybody, though every- 
body has not the courage to acknowledge this. If you 
give the name of poetry to something I am unable 
to enjoy, I am willing to assume it is poetry so far 
as you are concerned, and leave it at that; but 
though I expect an equal complaisance from others, I 
am not always certain of getting it. 

I will confess I never count as poetry the carefully 
finished stanzas that have nothing but a perfect tech- 
nique to recommend them ; that for me the most fatal 
thing a critic can say of any verse is that it is scholarly. 
It is not impossible to have poetry without technique. 
It is very possible to have technique without poetry ; 
unimaginative students of an ingenious, academic 
temperament frequently produce it and pass for superior 
poets accordingly among others of their kind. Great 
scholars have been great poets; but other great poets 
have had little learning ; for none has become a poet 
merely by virtue of his scholarship, but by virtue of 
the imagination, the feeling for beauty, the vision, and 
quality of emotion that were also his. The verse that 
is without emotion, or without some loveliness of 


thought, feeling, phrase that touches one emotionally, 
though it may be highly respectable verse, is not poetry. 
But I am lapsing into dogma myself, and will say no 
more of this. 

I have come by this roundabout way to Mr. Cale 
Young Rice, because I want to emphasise the vanity 
of judging poetry solely or even primarily by its form. 
To lay it down that poetry is no longer poetry when 
it is written in old forms, is as absurd as it would be 
to say that daisies are no 
longer beautiful because they 
are still of the same shape 
and colour that were theirs 
when Chaucer loved them. 
Latterly, there has risen in 
America—with disciples in 
this country—a_ school of 
“new” poets (not so new 
as they think they are, for 
they mostly derive from 
Whitman, who has been long 
dead) and of new critics 
who accept and belaud their 
second-hand apocalypse as a 
new revelation, and these 
have been doing their best 
to banish Mr. Rice into outer 
darkness because he has 
not put his judgment out to 
nurse in their créche and 
been constrained to cut 
loose from classical tra- 
ditions. What they do not 
seem to have _ recognised 
is that, more independent 
than themselves, he has 
never been the slave of con- 


Mr. Cale Young Rice. ventions, old or new; has 


never made a fetish of any 
form or formlessness ; but has rightly left his themes 
free to run into whatever metrical harmonies came most 
naturally and appropriately to them; he has neither 
denied himself the finely effective technique that was 
practised by his predecessors, nor the use of rhymeless 
irregular lines that, as he uses them, look like the new 
poetry and are like it, except that they retain through 
their irregularities a rhythm and music that is the 
rhythm and music of poetry and not of prose. But 
I should be wrong if I suggested that no critic has 
recognised this; of those who have, one leading 
American, commenting on his adroit use of irregular 
metres and unrhymed lines, adds, “‘ Mr. Rice is modern 
in the broadest sense of the word’’; and another 
closes a discriminating appreciation with the significant 
remark: ‘‘ Cale Young Rice is far too great a poet to 
be acclaimed in some partisan circles. He is America’s 
living master-poet.”’ 

When Mr. Cale Young Rice was in England a few 
months ago, I was talking with him of his own ideals, 
and of the general poetical gospel as it is more or less 
accepted in modern America, and cannot perhaps do 
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better than try to set down my recollection of what 
he said on these matters. 

“T have always believed in free verse forms,” said 
Mr. Rice, “‘and have always used them. But my 
refusal to think that Whitman is the only poet who is 
worthy of emulation, or from whom the future is to 
derive, has not been popular. Americans are heirs to 
a new country and should make use of their inheritance, 
but, like other people, they are also heirs ‘ of all the 
ages,’ and should not neglect that larger legacy. The 
‘new’ poetry of the twentieth century is to me not 
the bizarre stuff which assumes that name, nor is it 
limited even to the legitimate realism of the American 
type—the realism of the last few years. The real new 
poetry is that which has put our modern experience of 
life into direct natural speech, neither shrinking from 
the darker nor ignoring the happier side of things, 
but making the whole human scene its province and 
revealing the soul of beauty amid whatever lovely or 
unlovely surroundings it may be found. The revolt 
from decadent nineteenth century romanticism was 
good, was necessary. I did my best from the start to 
get away from that romanticism and come to grips, 
in all I wrote, with life as we live it, not as we read of 
it in mid-Victorian literature. That was a revolt from 
an outworn beauty that had never been true to a truth 
that in its sheer truthfulness was more beautiful. But 
there is true romance, as there is false realism, and 
when our American writers have, in practice and in 
criticism, revolted against beauty and romance as such, 
I have not been able to go along with them. The 
innocence of childhood is as real as are the sins of the 
sophisticated ; nothing in this world is more real than 
romance ; the most sordid materialist has his dreams, 
his romantic moods. The poet needs the realism of 
romance for his work, as well as the realism that is 
not romance, and a blend of the two makes the truest 
and best poetry, as it makes the truest and best prose.”’ 

Truth is, like Joseph’s coat, of many colours, and it 
is the knowledge of this that keeps so conscientious an 
artist as Mr. Rice from allying himself with any school 
or group that whittles its conception of poetry down to 
a single form, or would represent human character as 
either all angelic or all bestial. 

“When I brought natural speech to my dramas,” 
said Mr. Rice, “impartial critics gave me credit for 
doing so, just as they have given me credit for recog- 
nising the indubitable fact that human life is larger 
than American life, and for refusing to be American in 
the narrow sense and confining myself to American 
themes and scenes only. But a little clique of ubiquitous 
reviewers, in New York particularly, will not have me, 
because I insist on claiming descent from the whole 
poetic past, instead of from the small poetry magazines 
that have lately sprung up amongst us. Surely the 
country of the poet and the novelist should not be 
smaller than the whole world. The frenzied fever to 
be exclusively American seems to me rather a confession 
of our weakness and shallowness than an assertion of 
our strength. That sort of nationalism did not trouble 
and hamper Michael Angelo, or Shakespeare, or Shelley, 
or Keats.” 

Born in Kentucky, Mr. Rice had his early schooling 
at Evansville, Indiana, where his parents went to live 


when he was six, and having completed his education 
at Cumberland University, in Tennessee, he went for a 
while into business life in a small store. But all along 
he had given himself to the study of literature, to 
poetry especially, more ardently than to anything else, 
and all along he had felt an even keener interest in the 
human life around him than in the lessons to be learned 
from books. Nevertheless, he took degrees in Philo- 
sophy at Harvard, and became Professor of English 
literature at Cumberland. But he had already written 
much poetry in his leisure and come to a resolve on the 
course he would follow, and, after a year of teaching, 
resigned from Cumberland to devote himself altogether 
to the work he was determined should be the work of 
his life. 

With ‘‘ Song-Surf’’ (1g00) and two earlier books 
of verse he proved himself, and was acclaimed by re- 
sponsible judges, a new force in American poetry, 
was hailed as the bringer of “a new reality and a 
new romance into it,” but I think the full scope of his 
imaginative and poetic power was not realised until 
he wrote his first drama, ‘‘ Charles di Tocca”’ (1903). 
The reception of this play, by critics and the public, 
was such as to give him confidence that he had not mis- 
taken his vocation, and that a poet might, in Carlyle’s 
phrase, win “ pudding as well as praise’’ and live 
by poetry in modern America. ‘Charles di Tocca”’ 
was followed by other poetic dramas—by “ David,” 
“ Yolanda of Cyprus,’ and that beautiful one-act play, 
“A Night in Avignon.” There are passages of lyrical 
magic in all these, but each has a tragic or romantically 
realistic story to tell, and tells it with a fine sense of 
character and of drama, sensitively clothing a natural- 
ness of action, thought and feeling in the authentic 
language of poetry. Perhaps the most brilliant of his 
later dramas is “ Porzia’’ (1913), that poignant story 
of Naples in the last decadent days of the renaissance. 

Before that, other volumes of poems had come from 
him—“ Nirvirna Days,” ‘“‘ Many Gods,” ‘‘ Far Quests ”’ 
—and after it came others, and in 1915 a collected 
edition of his poems and plays. Later, we have had 
“Shadowy Thresholds,” containing some of the most 
delicate of his lyrics, and those delightful vignettes 
picturing his own childhood ; and, with some three or 
four more books, the charming songs to “ A. H. R.”— 
surely some of the tenderest and most exquisitely fanciful 
of love poems. And this spring, he has just published 
his latest collection of lyrical verse, ‘‘ A Pilgrim’s 
Scrip ’’—a collection that was suggested, says Mr. Rice 
in a preface, by an English critic who, in reviewing 
“Far Quests’ some years ago, called it ‘a veritable 
pilgrim’s scrip for world wanderers.’’ When his English 
publishers asked him, recently, to put together a group 
of his poems that would make a special appeal to the 
British public, he decided to write or select from his 
published works a series of poems that pictured the 
joys of travel and the far places of the earth, and, as 
a result, has gathered into “‘ A Pilgrim’s Scrip” lyrics 


and ballads of Great Britain, America, Italy, Egypt, 
Greece, Palestine, Persia, India, China, Japan, Burma, 
Arabia—trecords of his own wanderings, written in ever 
changing moods and carrying the traveller, whether he 
reads the book at ease at home, or takes it with him 
on his journeyings, through the infinitely varying life 
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and atmosphere of the Western and 
Eastern worlds. It is a unique and 
glamorous chronicle of travel, giving 
pictures of familiar and unfamiliar 
countries, as seen through the eyes of 
a poet, and telling simple or strange 
tales of their peoples with a graphic 
touch and a sympathetic imagination 
that are rare in modern verse. 

Of late Mr. Rice has turned his 
attention to prose fiction. In 1920 
he wrote, in collaboration with his 
wife, Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, a series 
of “ Turn About Tales,” and showed, 
in the tales he contributed to that 
volume, a subtly effective mastery in 
the art of the short story. I under- 
stand that a second book of “ Turn 
About Tales’”’ is in preparation ; 
and last autumn he published his 
first novel, that powerfully realistic 
romance, “‘ Youth’s Way,” which was 
recently reviewed in these columns. 
As a personal opinion, I would rank 
this novel, for its characterisation and dramatic interest, 
with the ablest of Mr. Rice’s works, but it is impossible 
to compare it, except in the most general terms, with 
his poetry and his glowing poetic dramas, and of these 
no praise of mine—though I have on other occasions 
paid them due tribute of my admiration—can add 
anything that matters to the considered judgment of such 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Rice 
at Louisville. 


a critic as Mr. Gilbert Murray, who has written of Mr. 
Rice’s lyrics and dramas: “The great quality of 
Mr. Cale Young Rice’s work is that, amid all the dis- 
tractions and changes of contemporary taste, it remains 
true to the central drift of great poetry. . . . Mr. Rice 
seeks poetry and he seeks beauty; and those who care for 
poetry and beauty will find happiness in reading him.” 


BYRON’S FIRST PRINTERS. 
By WALTER A. Briscoe, F.L.A. 


HE printing-press upon which Byron’s first volume 
of poems was printed is now in the Newark-on- 
Trent Museum, and the photograph to be found on 
page 114 has been specially taken, and is reproduced 
by permission. This volume of poems was privately 
printed for Byron by Messrs. S. & J. Ridge in 1806, 
and was given the title of “‘ Fugitive Pieces.’ It was 
a quarto volume comprising sixty-six pages. The 
dedication ran: “To the friends at whose request 
they were printed, for whose amusement and appro- 
bation they are solely intended; these Trifles are 
respectfully dedicated by the Author.”’ In the Preface 
he says: “‘ As these poems are never intended to meet 
the public eye, no apology is necessary for the form 
in which they now appear. They are printed merely 
for the perusal of a few friends to whom they are dedi- 
cated; who will look upon them with indulgence ; 
and as most of them were composed between the age 
of fifteen and seventeen, their defects will be pardoned 
or forgotten, in the youth and inexperience of the 
writer.”’ 

This volume, which contained thirty-eight poems, 
although the first collection printed, was not Byron’s 
first essay in print, as several separate pieces had been 
printed previously by the Ridge press. A printed 
copy of his poem ‘On leaving Newstead” was sent 
to a friend, and a compositor’s error was detected. 
Byron wrote to the recipient: ‘‘ Remember in the 


first line to read ‘ Loud the winds whistle’ instead of 
‘round’ which that blockhead Ridge has inserted 
by mistake, and makes nonsense of the whole stanza.” 

There is more about Ridge and the “‘ Fugitive Pieces ” 
in the volume on ‘‘ Byron, the Poet,” and the facts 
need not be repeated here. The writer of this note 
has been privileged to handle one of these rare copies, 
of which there are only four known to be in existence : 
two in England and two in America. 

As Byron’s first printers the name of Messrs. S. & 
J. Ridge will go down to posterity, and Newark, the 
pleasant Notts town in which his first poems were 
printed, will ever be associated with the name of the 
poet. Those interested in the typographical side will 
recall how Byron sent a message to “ desire Ridge to 
suspend the printing of my poems until he hears further 
from me, as I have determined to give them a new 
form entirely. . . .” 

Out of the ashes of ‘‘ Fugitive Pieces’ arose ‘‘ Hours 
of Idleness,” published in March, 1807; but many 
readers will recall Byron’s ‘‘ Poems on Various Occa- 
sions ’’ published in January that year—-a small octavo 
volume also printed by ‘‘ that blockhead Ridge.” The 
old press, looking more like a guillotine than anything 
else, stands in Newark’s municipal Museum, silent and 
unemployed ; but the mere sight of it recalls much of 


Byron’s early days as a poet, and it must not be forgotten’ 


in this. year of the centenary of the poet’s death. 
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LANDOR’S GEBIR. 


By STEPHEN WHEELER. 


id RACIOUS GOD!” Walter Savage Landor wrote 

on a certain occasion, “‘ have we not already 
had enough of Germans ?’”’ It might not have pleased 
him to know that the most laborious commentary on 
his ‘‘ Gebir’’ published up to the present day would 
be a thick pamphlet made in Germany. The author 
is Dr. Robert Schlaak; the title “ Entstehungs- u. 
Textgeschichte von Landors Gebir” (Halle: 1909). 
The value of this attempt to throw light on the ob- 
scurities of the poem may perhaps be inferred from 
what Dr. Schlaak says about the name of Gebir. It is 
derived, he tells us, from the Arabic kafir (unbeliever), 
and is akin to the Persian Giaour. German commen- 
tators on the works of English writers have seldom 
perpetrated a worse blunder. The magnitude of the 
Herr Doktor’s mistake will appear presently, after a 
few words are said about the legend on which the 
poem is founded. 

In the chronicles of ancient Egypt, as handed down 
by Arab historians, it is written that the Princess 
Hauria, the same who befriended Sarah, wife of Abra- 
ham the Patriarch, was a lady of fine understanding 
and perfect beauty. The Egyptians being sorely op- 
pressed by her father, Toutis, she—to deliver them from 
his cruelty—gave him poison so that he died, after 
reigning three score years and ten. Thereupon, because 
of her fine understanding, they made Hauria. Queen of 
Egypt, doing obeisance to her ; she promising to deal 
with them mildly. And in due course Hauria gathered 
together much wealth of treasure, jewels and soft rai- 
ment. By the wise men of the land, priests and masters 
of the magicians, Queen Hauria was held in high esteem. 

This same Hauria, under another name, is the 
Egyptian Queen of Landor’s “ Gebir,’’ the story of 
which turns on events said to have happened during 
the invasion of Egypt by Shepherd Kings. How far 
Arabic histories can be harmonised with the testimony 
of monuments is a problem to be left respectfully to 
Egyptologists. Professor Sayce was of opinion that 
the Hyksos conquered Egypt a couple of centuries 
before Abraham entered the country; and that the 
Pharaoh at whose court he sojourned was himself a 
Hyksos king. To make this accord with the legend 
on which the story of Gebir is founded one would have 
to assume that, in Queen Hauria’s time, there was a 
later inroad of Asiatic invaders. We are only con- 
cerned, however, with Arab traditions so far as they 
throw light on Landor’s heroic poem. 

It is related, then, by certain Arabic writers, that 
after Hauria had reigned some while, El Walid, a chief 
of the Amalekites, with a mighty host marched toward 
the land of Egypt, and demanded the Queen’s hand in 
marriage. The Queen sent a spy to the enemy’s camp, 
who reported that they were warriors of gigantic stature 
whom it would be hard to overcome. The Queen there- 
fore agreed to marry El Walid, on condition that he 
built a new capital. This condition the invader ac- 
cepted ; and ente1ing Egypt he began to build on the 


‘site of what is now Alexandria. Here were ruins of 


an older city of the Addites, former conquerors of 


Egypt. Using the masonry and broken pillars, El 
Walid laid fresh foundations, and the work would have 
proceeded apace but that every night, when the warrior 
builders slumbered, strange monsters came up out of 
the sea and overthrew whatever had been built during 
the daytime. 

Now Queen Hauria had sent to El Walid, as a peace 
offering, a flock of sheep which he had put in charge of 
his own shepherd. One evening this youth, as he drove 
the flock home from pasture, beheld a nymph of won- 
drous beauty emerging from the waves. She drew 
near, and he avowed his admiration. Upon that the 
nymph marine offered to wrestle with him promising 
that, should he prevail, she would be his; but if she 
was the victor he must give her two sheep as a prize. 
They wrestled and, the shepherd being overcome, the 
nymph bore away two sheep as the spoil of victory. 
Next evening she appeared again, and again they 
wrestled, the nymph once more prevailing; and the 
same thing came to pass daily till the sad shepherd 
had lost half his flock, and was deeper in love than 
ever. 

El Walid heard what had befallen, and resolved 
himself to encounter the sea nymph. Putting on the 
shepherd’s raiment he awaited her coming. Then, mis- 
taking him for her lover, the nymph wrestled with him, 
and this time was vanquished. Seeing how she was 
beguiled, she begged El Walid to give her to the shep- 
herd. ‘‘ He is worthy of me,” she cried, ‘‘ and I have 
made him wait too long.” To this El Walid assented 
and, leaving them together, went his way, after bidding 
the shepherd find out from her the secret of the nightly 
destruction of the building. 

When the lovers were alone, the nymph told ‘her 
shepherd wooer how the sea monsters who hindered 
the building might be driven off. El Walid, she said, 
must perform certain rites and incantations, whereby 
not only would he baffle the sea monsters, but would 
also discover the burial places and treasure houses of 
ancient kings. All was done as the nymph advised ; 
and in due course the building was finished. Then also 
was Queen Hauria called upon to abide by her promise. 
Feigning assent she came, accompanied by her nurse, 
to El Walid’s camp. But when the Queen and El 
Walid met, the nurse, skilled in magic art, breathed an 
icy breath on his face that froze him to the marrow. 
At the same instant she sprinkled his limbs with poison, 
so that they gave way and his strength failed utterly. 
“He deceived himself,” quoth the Queen, “he who 
came to vanquish women ; it is by women he is van- 
quished.’’ Forthwith she ordered his head to be cut 
off, and for the edification of posterity the story of 
El Walid’s invasion was inscribed on stone. Thence- 
forward Queen Hauria’s renown among the Princes of 
her time grew and increased, and her reign was pros- 
perous. Such, briefly, is the tradition to be found 
with variations in an Arabic work translated into 
French by Baron Carra de Vaux under the title 
Abrégé des Merveilles.”’ The oldest manuscript 
seen by the Baron is dated a.D. 1447, and assigns the 
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authorship to Masudi, a native of Bagdad who died 
about A.D. 976. 

Chance threw into Landor’s hands an English version 
of the same legend founded on a French translation of 
what was probably an Arabic abridgment of the 
original work on which the Baron’s “ Abrégé’’ was 
founded. This translation was made by a Dr. Pierre 
Vattier, and published in Paris in 1666. Vattier’s book 
is cited once or twice by Gibbon, who says of Murtadi, 
the Arab whose 
history Vattier 
translated: ‘‘ He ex- 
patiates on the 
subject with the zeal 
and minuteness 
of a citizen and a 
bigot.” This Murtadi, 
as both Vattier and 
Gibbon called him, 
may have been the 
Shaikh Murtada 
Din who died in or 
near Cairo in 1202. 

-Landor, however, 
introduced some 
variations of his own 
into the story. He 
represented the 
Egyptian Queen— 
Masudi’s Hauria, 
Murtadi’s Charoba— 
as being enamoured 
of the invader, and 
quite ready to marry 
him; while to the 
Queen’s nurse is “ 
transferred all the <i 
guilt of murdering 
Gebir. Nor is this 
the only way in 
which, for poetical 
purposes, Landor tried -— 
to improve the legend. 

He brings Gebir, not 

from Asia but from 
Spain; even suggesting that Gibraltar was named 
after him ; though, had he read Gibbon at all carefully, 
the poet must have known that Gibraltar is Jebel-el- 
Tarikh, the mountain of Tarikh. It is Gebir’s name, 
however, that presents the greatest difficulty likely to 
perplex anyone who reads the poem. A Geber is 
mentioned in the Bible, as one of Solomon’s Commis- 
sariat officers. There is also Gebir the famous alchymist, 
properly called Jabir-ibn-Hayyan, whom Roger Bacon 
praised and Ben Jonson coupled with Raymond Lully 
and Paracelsus. But Vattier’s Gebire and the Gebir 
of Landor’s poem have nothing to do either with the 
Biblical Geber or with the alchymist. 

Who then was Landor’s Gebir? The answer to 
this puzzle may be given for the first time. In Vattier’s 
translation we read : 


‘“Gebive le Mutaphequien fonda la ville du coste du 
couchant au lieu ou est maintenant Alexandrie.”’ 


Mw lafikt means “ the cities of the plain” destroyed 
in the days of Lot, and the above sentence corresponds 
exactly, except for the spelling of the man’s name, 
with what is said in the Geographical Dictionary com- 
piled by Yakut al Hamawi about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Yakut was a Greek by birth, 
was sold when a child to a Bagdad merchant, and 
lived to be the last of the great Moslem geographers. 
According to Yakut a certain Ibn ‘Ufair had stated that 
Jubair  al-Mvu'tafiki 
was the man who 
built Alexandria ; and 
this, coupled with 
what Vattier’s author 
said, makes it evident 
that Landor’s Gebir 
was known to early 
Arab writers as Jubair. 
Egyptologists may be 
able to tell us whether 
there is anything like 
this name in still 
older pre-Islamic 
annals; but from what 
the late Sir Gaspar 
Maspero wrote in an 
appendix to his 
“Popular Stories of 
Ancient Egypt” we 
can hardly hope for 
further enlightenment 
in this quarter. Ac- 
cording to Sir Gaspar, 
“the Arabs frequently 
attribute the found- 
ation of Alexandria to 
a King Gebere and a 
Queen Charobe, of 
whom Western his- 
torians have never 
heard.” Hemight 
have added that 

Walter Savage Landor (ebire and Charobe 
(1804), 
were not unknown 
to Western poets for, 
besides Landor, Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe alluded to 
them in a poem written forty years before Landor 
was born. 

To sum up the result of this investigation, which 
would have been fruitless without the assistance of two 
profound Oriental scholars, Mr. A. G. Ellis, Royal 
Asiatic Society, and Mr. C. A. Storey, of the India 
Office, it may be asserted with confidence that Landor’s 
Gebir was Jubair al-Mu’tafiki. It is absurd to suppose, 
as Dr. Schlaak did, that his name is derived from the 
Arabic kafir, or to connect it with the Persian Giaour. 
An American Orientalist, Professor Williams Jackson of 
Columbia University, is to some extent a victim to 
these delusions. In his book on “ Persia, Past and 
Present ’’ (Macmillans ; 1906), he observes that Byron 
in his “‘ Giaour”’ and Landor in “ Gebir,” “ hark back 
to the old Zoroastrian faith of Iran.’ Landor at any 
rate does nothing of the kind. 


From a painting by Gecrge Dance. 
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LONDON LACKPENNY. 


By TuHomMAs BuRKE. 


ANY years have passed since I first met my 
fatherly friend, Edwin Pugh, but I have never 
forgotten the circumstances of that meeting. The 
would-be author’s first meeting with an established 
author is always a memorable occasion ; and mine was 
trebly memorable, for 1 was meeting an author whose 
work had long delighted me ; that author had told me 
to go on writing; and the meeting took place in a 
restaurant of a kind I had never before entered. In the 
fashion of young beginners, who assume that the 
established have time to burn, I had sent a few of my 
efforts to this man and had asked for his opinion. In 
picking on him my choice was happy. Out of his 
natural kindness and sympathy he not only read them, 
but wrote to me words worth more than gold, and asked 
me to lunch with him. At first sight of the restaurant 
I was tempted to run away, but once I got inside and 
in the presence of my author I dared not move. 

It was a very ordinary Italian restaurant in the 
Strand, but to me, who had never lunched at any 
smarter tables than those of the A.B.C. and Lyons, it 
was magnificent. There were carpets and white table- 
cloths and napkins, and flowers on each table, and an 
array of knives and forks and spoons and glasses at 
whose office I could only guess. I remember that we 
drank wine, and that there was a sweet omelette, and 
that coffee was made on the table over a spirit lamp ; 
and there was great talk about books and writers and 
this business of life. 

But I remember these things only as the setting for 
the personality of the man opposite me: a personality 
that charmed me with its humours and fascinated me 
with its frankness that gave so much and hid so much. 
He was a noticeable man with large brown eyes, cherubic 
face, thick grey hair (to-day it is of that silken white- 
ness that belongs usually to serene old ladies), small feet 
and small, nervous hands. His eyes were his most 
arresting feature. They were round and wide open and 
full of dusky lights—such eyes as you see in babies or 
race-horses: deep, but full of quiver and ripple; 
reflecting everything and revealing nothing. And the 
eyes are the index to his character. He has the child’s 
appetite for life and the talkativeness of the child ; and 
he is as impenetrable as the child. 

I have now known him for several years, and yet I 
do not know him. You think he is always giving him- 
self away in his talk, but the longer you know him the 
farther he is from you. You need not be an hour in 
his company to perceive that he is a man who has been 
hurt and has cultivated a hide. His quiet fun and his 
ready chuckle tell you that ; the comfortable have little 
to chuckle about, and the comic cannot live where 
suffering has not been. He is one of the many who were 
born in exile, and see a long way off the country where 
they would be. These are always lonely and always 
shy ; and though they may learn to talk they give out 
little of their inwardness. They quickly discover that 
to give people your heart is to give them a football ; 
so after their early and disastrous bursts of candour 
they become as discreet and frugal as the others. If 
you see him alone in the streets, you will see him staring 


before him with a scowl; but it is the subdued scowl 
of a man who is indignant with things as they are, and 
has lived long enough to know that nothing is vainer 
than indignation. Underneath that scowl are under- 
standing and faith in humanity. 

Round the fire with the right sort of people, he is a 
delightful companion. He loves talk, and his talk is 
warm and tinted with epigram. Like most solitaries 
he enjoys the lights and the noise and the crowd. No 
phase of life is disagreeable to him: he loves it all—the 
life of fact and the life of ideas—and finds equal joy in 
a bus-ride, a lunch with chosen friends, a boxing show, 
a debate, a race-meeting, a theatre, a country ramble, 
afternoon tea, a police-court, a cricket match, a good 
round argument, a boat on the river, the Zoo, a romp 
with the children, Saturday night in the markets, or 
watching expert workmen at their work. You do not 
get much talk from him of the dreary kind to which so 
many writers are limited, but you will get talk on all 
topics that matter to men ; for Pugh has never ranged 
himself. He has never lived his life in one set or class, 
but is always moving on, finding a place and making 
friends in queer corners, and becoming part of them. 
The born Bohemian. The type that is usually accepted 
as Bohemian is usually a creature of settled habits who 
takes those habits with him, and is ill at ease if he 
moves out of his set. He may roam in dark places or 
live with strange company, but he never can be one of 
them. Pugh can be, and is. 

Of the reek and stain of his early days nothing need 
be said here, for he has told us the story in three fine 
books—‘‘ The Eyes of a Child,” ‘‘ The Secret Years ”’ 
and “ Slings and Arrows ’’—books where worldly know- 
ledge mixes with unworldly wisdom and makes litera- 
ture. In my opinion “ The Eyes of a Child” is Pugh’s 
best book ; and not only his best book but almost any- 
body’s best book. In it he did something that had 
never been done before—in middle age he presented life 
as it had appeared to him as a child, as it appears to 
any child. It has been attempted often, but with 
others the intervening years have made a mist of 
sentimentality or disgust which distorts the picture. 
Pugh, by a marvel of memory, or because he is still a 
child, was able to recapture the thing in its truth, and 
to make a book which is unique. 

In “‘ The Secret Years ’’ he continued the tale, through 
the difficult business of adolescence to the point when, 
at twenty, his first book, ‘‘ A Street in Suburbia,” was 
shown by Sarah Grand to William Heinemann and 
immediately published. That was thirty years ago. 
Since then he has published some thirty books. They 
vary in character and in quality, for he is a man of fits 
and starts and has never bound himself to a dead level 
of competence. Like most writers of his period, he is 
restless with ideas and has touched everything. He 
has written novels, volumes of short stories, volumes 
of thoughtful essays, a critical study of Dickens, and has 
even made a venture into the Birth Control controversy. 
But all have this in common: they will be valuable 
documents for future years on the manners, talk and 
moral outlook of what I suppose must still be called the 
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Lower Classes. Each one 
illuminates some corner of 
life in the back streets of 
London, and together they 
have given him a place in 
that line of chroniclers of the 
Cockney, which stretches 
from Lydgate to the figures 
of the present day—Mr. 
Jerome, Mr. Pett Ridge, 
Mr. Horace Newte, Mr. St. 
John Adcock, Mr. Neil Lyons. 
All of these writers, I believe, 
are aliens—that is, not of 
the third generation; and 
Pugh himself is of Welsh 
origin. Yet he is a typical 
Cockney, for the Celtic 
qualities of fire and apathy, 
of gaiety and gloom and 
irony, are the qualities of the 
London streets. 

In his latest book * these 
streets are again the principal 
character—West End streets, 
East End streets, suburban streets, the park, the 
restaurant, the doss-house, the coffee shop, the billiard 
saloon. Through all these places moves his hero, 
Adrian, a young man of the leisured class who has 
enjoyed not only the necessaries but the luxuries 
of life, without using more than one finger to press 
bell. 
in a suit of ready-made clothes, penniless and 
friendless. How would such a youth, who has until 
then regarded the world as the layman regards a 
railway train, using it for his convenience but not know- 
ing or caring how it works—-how would he behave ? 


* “The World Is My Oyster.” 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


By Edwin Pugh. 7s. 6d. 


At twenty-five he is thrown on the streets. 


That is the theme of this 
book: the youth’s long 
struggles with this extra- 
ordinary piece of machinery. 
In the process he moves along 
a curve of society that swings 
from down-and-out tramps 
and cadgers to West End 
crooks, touching in between 
all types of the highways and 
by-ways. Many of the 
episodes I recognise as drawn 
direct from the author’s life. 
Whether the curious episode 
of the young man’s friendship 
with the boy street-singer is 
autobiographical, I do not 
know ; but it has the right 
ring and brings the right note 
of poetry to balance the 
squalor of its background. 

As I have said, Edwin 
Pugh is a variable author, and 
is most serious when he is 
laughing. I put his Confession 
books far above his novels, but in this book he has 
achieved a happy blend of his manners. It is a vivid 
story, written in that style that never suggests style, 
and full of well-bitten character and sharp pictures of 
a life known only to those who have been of it. The 
Cockney is a coloured, expressive character, and it is 
an easy matter for the observer to present the tricks 
and talk of the type. But no mere observer can show 
the type from the inside ; his work stands to the work 
of the men who know as “ Asleep in the Deep”’ stands 
to ‘* What shall we do with a drunken sailor ?””’ Edwin 
Pugh works from within, by truth and understanding ; 
qualities which will be found in all his books, from ‘“ A 
Street in Suburbia ”’ to this, his latest book. 


Mr. Edwin Pugh. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


HE genius of Time and the genius of Place con- 
spired together, and thus it was. Of the spirit 

of Athens, golden, serene; of Florence, aflame and 
splendid in renaissance ; of Aberdeen, austere, ironic— 
a mysterious commingling. And over a changeling of 
the centuries, a nursling from the sixteenth mothered 
by the nineteenth, a star-crowned daughter of the 
eternal south cradled in the eternal north, stooped 
April, our Lady of laughter and tears. Here is the 
explanation of Rachel Annand Taylor, a poet whose 
secret has eluded and baffled unimaginative critics 
fledged in strange nests in a Georgian cuckoo-land, and 
fain to go analysing, sectioning, sub-sectioning the 
quintessential, the attar of poetry—no more to be 
analysed than the winds of heaven or than any Eden- 
fragrance. The one certain consequence, among many 
consequences incalculable, on a spiritual blending such 
as I have indicated, will be—poetry. And the poet, 
thrice dowered—with the rightness of the Greek spirit, 


the richness of the Renaissance, the thoroughness of the 
Gael—will stand little in need of the injunction to 
“ load every rift of his subject with ore.” 

With her first book, the ‘“ Poems” of 1904, Mrs. 
Taylor took her place at once in the main succession 
from those golden spirits who achieved the renascence 
of wonder. A seer of things that are the ultimate 
Real, she spun into haunting music the thoughts and 
intuitions that arose from her vision and, in love with 
beauty, proved herself a poet by the divine right of 
beauty created. Her second book, “‘ Rose and Vine,” 
appeared in 1909, followed by ‘“‘ The Hours of Fiam- 
metta’’ (1910), a closely knit sequence of sonnets in 
the Shakespearean form. After a long interval came 


“ The End of Fiammetta,” published by Mr. Grant 
Richards in November of last year. 

I have already elsewhere expressed the view that Mrs. 
Taylor is our foremost living woman poet (Sir William 
Watson, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Mr. A. E. Housman, Mr. 
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Alfred Noyes, and other men whose names are writ large 
in the literary history of the time, have paid tribute to her 
genius) and now venture to declare my belief that she is 
also the most scholarly. Before she was out of her first 
lustrum she had read her way through the Bible, Shake- 
speare and Homer, and long before her fifteenth year she 
carried in her mind more of English literature alone 
than would suffice to confound all the coteries in 
Georgia. Thus her tastes were formed on the very 
threshold of life, and formed 
by the highest standards. 
And these exacting standards 
have made her exacting; 
they demand the best, and at 
all times she has disdained 
to give less than her wonder- 
ful best. She has Rossetti’s 
abhorrence of the careless 
and superficial, and has 
written nothing that is not 
remarkable for its “‘ funda- 
mental brain-work.” Her 
art has the sureness of 
Tennyson’s and a_ richness 
that is her own. She has the 
Laureate’s curiosa felicitas, 
while the texture of her 
poetry nowhere discovers 
patches of a thinness such as 
characterises some of his. At 
no period and under no 
condition could an artist 
of her quality and temper 
have any traffic with the 
obvious. Any concession here 
to expediency would contra- 
vene the law of her being. Photo E. 0. Hoppe. 
Her resolute fulfilment of 

that law in a day when art is more than ever 
opportunist, explains why her work remains a stum- 
bling-block in certain critical quarters. It is not 
the whole explanation—and where otherwise she may 
appear least explicable, the responsive reader will be 
aware that spiritually Fiammetta is the Woman of 
the Transition ; of an epoch signalised by the breaking of 
age-long complacencies in a new revolt of the soul (es- 
pecially the soul of woman), a revolt that was all too soon 
to be caught in a vortex of other and darker revolutions. 
Fiammetta gives us what she herself calls ‘‘ the music of 
bewilderment,’ and perhaps after all it is not surprising 
that a generation mad and discordant as our own should 
fail to understand a bewilderment so musically expressed. 
No poet more truly spontaneous has sung in our time, 
among women poets none perhaps at any time: 


“In purple chambers I was born, 
And reared in Ivory Towers. 
The azure moths upon me fell, 
Singing in jasmine bowers ; 
With dust-of-gold they powdered me 
And wed me with the flowers. 
“Soft airs uplift my waving hair, 
Blue shadows bathe mine eyes. 
In the low music of my breast 
Lie dreams of Paradise, 
As deep within the eglantine 
The well of honey lies.” 


Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor. 


Words are her bond-slaves, instant to do her queenly 
bidding ; and from out the subtle, rhythmic dance 
of her verse the jewelled words flash their chang- 
ing hues upon us : 


“When Evening walks upon the whist 
Waters of jade and amethyst 
Garlands of dancing angels go 
Around the purple isle I know. 
The rainbows leap, the white birds fly 

Across the trembling pale-gold 
sky ; 

And strange soft sunset-cloths 
are hung 

Round the Bride-chamber of 
the Young, 

The Pageant-floor of Night 
and Day, 

The splendid Isle of Eriskay ! ”’ 


I have quoted from two 
poems in “ Rose and Vine ”’ ; 
the poem that follows is from 
“ The End of Fiammetta”’ : 


THE THEFT. 


“ Before the dawn can be as 
strong as the palest of 
pale primroses, 

A trouble runs through the 
mystic land and_ the 
Ivory Gate uncloses ; 

And so, before the red cock 
crew or ever up crew 
the grey, 

Softly I came on my 
sandalled feet and I 
thieved your soul away. 


“ Your soul that was gazing out 
at the dusk with fright- 
ened and innocent eyes, 

You were wronging its sweetness far too much and 
strangling it dead with lies, 

So I came through unbroken dews and sleeping flowers 
when none could say, 

And lightly laid my hands on your heart and stole it 
safe away. 

“‘ With the troubled and wanton body of you I had nothing 

at all to do: 

Unlovely things it may know again as unlovely things 

it knew. 

It may traffic awhile with knaves or fools and the laws 

of hell obey : 

But a ghost came through the amaranth and ravished 

your soul away. 


Before the dawn could be as strong as the palest of 
pale primroses 

I have saved your soul alive before the Prince of Hell 
forecloses ; 

And now it laughs with the early stars and sings as an 
angel may, 

For I knew your strange immortal part, and I caught 
it safe away.” 


From ‘‘The Hours of Fiammetta’’ I take this 
beautiful sonnet : 


“IT love all sumptuous things and delicate, 
Ethereal matters richly paradised 
In Art’s proud certitudes. I love the great 
Greek vases, carven ivory, subtilised 
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Arras of roses, Magians dyed on glass, 

Graven chalcedony and sardonyx, 

Nocturnes that through the nerves like fever pass, 
Arthurian kings, Love on the crucifix, 

All sweet mysterious verse, the Byzantine 

Gold chambers of Crivelli, marble that flowers 

In shy adoring angels, patterned vine 

And lotus, and emblazoned Books of Hours— 
And you, whose smiling eyes to ironies 

Reduce both me and mine idolatries.”’ 


Early in 1923 the publication of “ Aspects of the 
Italian Renaissance ’’ brought to English prose litera- 
ture a new enrichment. In the golden pages of the 
book, the pageant of life in that century of wonder when 
life and art were most truly one is made vivid again, 
and kindles to new splendour before our waking eyes. 
The very breath of those years, warm and incense laden, 
blows through it. Here in its fullness, distilled in the 
alembic of a poet’s imagination, is a fragrance long lost 
to our degeneracy save for faint wafts that had come 
to us in rare moments of dream. The soul of the 
Renaissance is here laid bare, its inner secret appre- 


hended and revealed as not even Ruskin nor Browning 
fully revealed it. Its impulses are felt, its methods 
subtly elucidated, its influences followed in the open, 
and in their obscurer rangings unerringly divined. 
Here in a word is the Apocalypse of the Renaissance. 
The spirit of the writer is itself a flower sprung from 
that garden of enchantment, and “ The flower must 
drink the nature of the soil, before it can put forth its 
blossoming.’’ Many and distinguished scholars have 
made the subject of the Renaissance their own, 
and profound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this book. Yet scholarship alone could never have 
fashioned it nor made of it a New Testament. In 
shining apparel the Muses, cinctured and garlanded and 
delicately sandalled, move lingeringly through it— 
they and the Graces. Mount Ida’s triple lustre suffuses 
it. So permeated is it with the very spirit of poetry 
that if its author had never written a verse its glowing 
pages would alone constitute her inalienable title to the 
laurel. 


F. C. OWLETT. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


MAY, 1924. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original sonnet. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrizE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original sonnet. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GuInEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


IlI.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for 
the best reply in four lines of original verse to 
the question: ‘If there were dreams to sell 
what would you buy?” 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is Offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
APRIL. 


I.—This Prize is divided and HALF A GUINEA each 
awarded to L. M. Priest, of 71, Gipsy Lane, 
Norwich, and Marion Elizabeth Stark, of 
Pomeroy Hall, Wellesley, Mass., U.S.A., for 
the following : 


IMMORTALITIES. 


The epic grief of Mary’s face 
Oblivion’s mantle cannot hide ; 
Nor all the centuries erase 
The shadow of the crucified. 


We read old tales and muse again 
On ravaged Troy that passed in flame... . 
Had she been happy only, men 
Had never heard of Helen’s name. 
L. M. Priest. 
GIFTS. 
God gave me stars to play with— 
I’ve thrown them all away, 
Except the two that shine, Sweetheart, 
In your dear eyes to-day. 


God placed the summer sunshine 
Within these hands of mine— 

But 1 have tossed it all aside 
For this dear love of thine. 


God smiled at my disdaining 
His stars and sunshine too, 
For I have chosen his best gift. 
*Twas God who sent me you. 


MARION ELIZABETH STARK. 
We also select for printing : 


LULLABY. 
I heard a fairy sing 
A song so sweet, 
It did all treasures bring 
Up to my feet. 


It was a lullaby, 
A cradle song ; 

Its notes will never die 
Tho’ years be long. 


It brought me dreams of wealth, 
Splendours untold, 

The joy of perfect health 
Worth more than gold. 
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It brought true happiness 
Through little things ; 

Love’s perfected caress 
On timeless wings. 


Then in a vision clear 
I saw this scene 

Caught on a starting tear— 
The might-have-been. 


A stately lily fair 
A cradle made 

Rocked by the fragrant air 
Where fairies played. 


Within the petals white 
A baby lay 


Whose eyes so clear and bright 


Lightened my day. 


For him the lullaby, 
The baby song 

Whose notes shall never die 
Tho’ years be long. 


(K. B. Hayes, Hythe House, Greenhithe, Kent.) 


SPRING IN ENGLAND. 


Primrose time in England, 


Long, so long ago, 


Trudging through the snow. 


Who so staid as I, 


’Neath another sky. 


"Neath another sky to-day 
Daffodils are gay, 

And the hyacinths are blue 
As the clouds in May. 


Imperial Police. 


Strange to think of Spring to-day, 


Trudging through the snow to-day, 


But my heart is with the Spring, 


**Veyrat”, Inspector-General of the 


From “Two Royalist Spies of the French Revolution ” (Fisher Unwin). 


Strange to dream of other days, 
Trudging through the snow, 
Primrose time and Springtime, 
Ah, so long ago. 
(Jessie Mackay, 33, Crescent Street, Montreal, Canada.) 


We also select for honourable mention the lyrics by 
Harold Payne (Mill Hill), Mrs. Mackesy (London), 
Mrs. G. L. Groom (Regent’s Park), Dudley Gl. Davies 
(E. Bengal), Ernest Alcock (London), Olive F. Crowe 
(Hanwell), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Blanche Jones 
(Margate), Vivien Ford (Kensington), Margery C. Nudd 
(Yiewsley), E. Savell (Kew), Silvey A. Clarke (Fulham), 
Gwen Syms (East Sheen), Liam P. Clancy (Tufnell 
Park), Gertrude Garratt (Hoddesdon), H. Ross William- 
son (Hove), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), Kathleen 
Lee (Forest Gate), Dorothy Hall (Headingly), Eileen 
Carfrae (Brixton), Winifred Willis (Alton), Teresa B. 
Noble (Forest Rise), Joan M. Batelulos (U.S.A.), Auarey 
Westlake (North Stoke), Una Malleson (London, W.), 
Dorothea Humphreys (Stockport), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), Verna Ayer Akerberg (Edinburgh), 
Dorothy Shepherd (Manor Park), G. Marsland (Norbury), 
Agnes D. Scott (Woolwich), I. M. Old (Harrogate), 
Thelma C. Mills (Streatham), M. D. Bright (Stoke 
Newington), Mary Penn (Tasmania), S. C. Foster 
(Cambuslang), Joan Lovell Spencer (Birkdale), Mrs. 
G. L. Hirst (Buckingham), Joy Gerbaulet (California), 
Molly O’Fogerty (P. E. A.), Mary Schlichter (Ontario), 
H. Cooper (Nuneaton), David E. Keir (Dumfries), 
May Rowland (Eastbourne), P. Hoole Jackson (Stock- 
port), T. Keeley (Liverpool), Phyllis Howell (Car- 
marthen), D. Maud Bellis (Quebec), Eisdell Tucker 
(Hassocks), E. I. San Gardes (Oswaldtwistle), Marion 
Buchanan (Glasgow). 


II.—TuHe PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Miss J. A. Jenkins, 
Edge Hill College, Liverpool, for the following : 
SINISTER CIVILITY. By WILLIAM CROYLAND. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 
“*O© Oysters, come and walk with us!’ 
The Walrus did beseech. 


‘A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk 
Along the briny beach!’”’ 


Lewis CARROLL, Alice Through the Looking-Glass. 
We also select for printing : 
FOLDED HANDS. By RicHArD KING. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“A hat is going round.” 
O. W. Hotmes, The Music Grinders. 
(Carrie Hann, 2, Stanley Grove, Weston-super-Mare.) 


POPULATION PROBLEMS. By Epwarp B. REUTER. 
(Lippincott.) 
“There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
And she had so many children she didn’t know what to do.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 10, St. David’s Hill, Exeter, 
and Sidney S. Wright, ‘“‘ Kinkora,’’ Swanley, Kent.) 
THE SEVEN CONUNDRUMS. By E. OPPENHEIM. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
““T have answered three questions, and that is enough.” 
Lewis CARROLL, Alice in Wonderland. 


(Margaret Levy, 9A, Randolph Road, Maida Vale, W.) 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND. By Harry D. Kitson. 
(Lippincott.) 
“Wisely, and slow; they stumble that run fast.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Scene 3. 
(Eileen Jenkinson, 111, Blackpool St., Burton-on-Trent.) 
SINISTER CIVILITY. By WILLIAM CROYLAND. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 
“Will you walk into my parlour.” 
Nursery Rhyme (The Spider and the Fly). 
(Olive V. Shinnie, 24, Golders Green Crescent, N.W.11 ; 
Honoria Blyth, 68, Milton Park, Highgate, N.; and 
M. A. Sully, 3, Spa Villas, Gloucester.) 
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III.—TuHE PrIzE oF THREE NEW 
Books for an account of 
the most spontaneous act 
of courtesy the writer has 
witnessed is awarded to 
Mannington Sayers, of 
Orchard Close, Monmouth, 
for the following : 


A long queue of ill-clad children 
were waiting outside one of the Social 
Settlements in a provincial city, to 
secure a much coveted tea and enter- 
tainment ticket. A boy about ten 
stood with a girl of the same age. 
They were both practically in rags, 
and barefoot. The boy had one 
small advantage through the posses- 
sion of something he called a cap. 
It was bitterly cold and the little girl 
scarcely knew how to stand. At last 
the little chap doffed his cap and gave 
it to his companion to stand upon, 
that it might warm her half-frozen 
feet. 


We also select for special com- 
mendation the replies received from 
A. Eleanor Pinnington (Exeter), S. 
E. Dowdy (Dovercourt), A. M. 
Hillier (Bromley), Mary C. Mair 
(Bristol), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Vera M. Green (Birmingham), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
Lorna Leatham (Durham), Ethel Sweatman (Reading), 
Verena Shuttleworth (Shenley), May Rowland (East- 
bourne), K. M. Wright (Brough), Gwendolen Leijon- 
hufvud (Bournemouth West), Isabel Butchart (Dalton-in- 
Furness), Joyce Brooke (Bath), C. Dowdy (Dovercourt). 


IV.—TuHeE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
review is awarded to M. Watcyn-Williams, of 
Carhefre,”’ Queen’s Road, Merthyr Tydfil, 
for the following : 
YA BROT. By D. L. Davin. 


“Ya Brot ”’ is a stirring story of the Russian Revolution, 
and reveals a clear grasp of the conditions which made the 
upheaval inevitable. Over against the ruthless logic of 
Lenin and Trotsky is set the pacifism of Mimi, Lenin’s 
sister, and the author’s portrait of this high-souled woman 
is a fine and delicate piece of writing. Her lover has many 
adventures, and as a converted “ Aristo”’ wins the 
sympathy of his new friends in a way which convinces 
from first to last. The descriptions of peasant life are 
not the least excellent features of a most enjoyable book. 


(Daniels.) 


We also select for printing : 
A HOUSE MADE WITH HANDS. Anonymous. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
This is a book of extraordinary charm—a story of a girl 


i 


Be 


A Plaza in Alhama. 


From “ Misadventures with a Donkey in Spain,” by Jan Gordon and Cora J. Gordon (Blackwoods). 


whose life is bound up with the house in which she is born 
and lives. Its growing influence upon her outlook is subtly 
and skilfully shown. The psychology is admirable, and 
the characterisation delicate and strong. There is poignant 
pathos as well as fresh humour in the work. It is 
astonishingly true to life; and the author has a sense of 
style which enables him to treat the final catastrophe with 
most effective restraint. The book stands out among 
recent novels by its tenderness and strength. 


(H. F. Smart, 37, Thornlaw Road, S.E.27.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by W. L. Dudley (Bridge of Weir), E. Clark (Chester), 
A. M. Gibson (Sutton), B. Noel Saxelby (Manchester), 
Lilian Clarke (Royston), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), 
G. B. Alleyne (Canterbury), J. Cuthbert Scott (Charlton 
Kings), Mary McLeod (Nairn), Sybil G. Gillett (London), 
W. Swayne Little (Dublin), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
Phyllis M. Stone (Southport), I. E. A. (Diss), R. G. Wyatt 
(Norbury), L. Mugford (Blackheath), J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), Muriel Kent (Torquay), James A. Richards (Tenby), 
W. M. Spriggs (Edinburgh), Sidney S. Wright (Swanley). 


V.—TueE PrizE oF ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to N. Woodward 
Riley, of 675, Oldham Road, Newton Heath, 
Manchester. 


FIFTY GUINEAS FOR A LYRIC 


SUITABLE FOR 
Why is the modern song so frequently supplied with 
words that are not written in the language nor with 
the feeling of poetry ? Composers and music publishers 
say these are the best they have been able to discover. 
To give the author an opportunity to vindicate himself, 
THE Bookman offers a Prize of FIFTY GUINEAS for 
the best original Lyric suitable for setting to music. 
Good lyrics, to justify their description, should be 
singable ; but some of them are not. It is essential 
that in this Competition the lyrics should lend them- 
selves to musical setting, and we propose having the 
winning lyric set to music. 


SETTING TO MUSIC. 


Any competitor may use a pseudonym, but his 
correct name must also be given, and this must be 
printed in the event of his winning the prize. The 
award will be announced, and a selection of the 
best lyrics printed in a _ special Supplement to 
THE BooKkMAN. 


Full particulars and conditions in connection with 
this Competition may be obtained on application to 
The Editor of THe Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuL’s HousE, WARWICK 
SQUARE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


I learned of Miss Marie Corelli’s death, on Easter 
Monday, with sincere regret. Latterly, she had 
not been much in the 
public eye, but for many 


emphasis, that her last novel was a slight thing 
and nowhere near her best work, and she accepted 
my comments in perfectly good part. I don’t 
think she so much objected to fair unfavourable 
criticism, but she angrily resented the ridicule and 
rather unmannerly harshness with which, in earlier 
days, she was habitually pursued by certain of her 
critics, and saw personal vindictiveness in reviews — 

that were no worse than 


years after the publication 
of her first novel, “A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” 
in 1886, she was probably 
the most popular and most 
fiercely discussed of living 
novelists. Her critics, for 
the most part, showed her 
no mercy, and she never 
tried to turn away their 
wrath with soft answers. 
On the publication of ‘“‘ The 
Sorrows of Satan,’’ in 1895, 
resenting the rough hand- 


ling she had received, she CxS 


stipulated that her pub- 
lishers should no more send 
her books out for review, 


self-consciously superior or 
irresponsibly offensive. She 
could be hasty and furiously 
outspoken in response ; she 
could be dreadfully vain, 
difficult, stormy, head- 
strong, intolerant—all that 
I see the obituary notices 
have been saying of her ; 
but that was not the whole 
Wares of her character—there was 
a pleasanter, more gracious 
and more dignified side that 
I would sooner recall. 

For instance I remem- 
ber how once, when she 
was at the height of her 

4 popularity, I told her that 
4 a young friend of mine 


but her popularity was 
such that many papers 
would buy them and review 
them still, as if their appearance were too important, 
as a matter of news, to be overlooked. As her 
popularity waned, however, this practice was 
discontinued, and her later volumes, though they 
still sold largely, were scarcely noticed at all by the 
press. 

Since I first met Miss Corelli, some sixteen years 
ago, I saw her only three or four times, but we kept 
up an intermittent correspondence down to the 
early weeks of this year, and I always found her 
the most pleasant and friendly of letter-writers— 
her references to some of her contemporaries were 
occasionally pungent, but never too ill-natured. 
In one of her more recent letters she mentioned 
that her latest novel, ‘‘ Love—and the Philosopher,” 
had been warmly received by her public, and 
seemed hurt that the reviewers had ignored it. 
I pointed out that so long as she obstinately refused 
to allow her books to be sent out for review she 
could not complain of such neglect, and, in replying, 
she said she was tired of the old quarrel, she had a 
new novel in mind and when it was done and came 
to be published she would ‘‘ remove the ban ”’ and 
see what happened. As she asked for my opinion 
about it, I told her frankly, but without unnecessary 


was editing a magazine 
Miss Marie Corelli. which was struggling for 
existence, and he felt it 
would give an enormous stimulus to its circulation 
if she would write him a special article, but he 
could not afford to pay the high rates that were 
usual to her. She very sensibly declined to write 
for less because if it got about that she had reduced 
her prices that might injure her, but said if it would 
help him she would gladly write him an article free 
of charge, and promptly did so. Subsequently, she 
repeated that generous action, though, at this time, 
there were plenty of more important magazines 
that would have been glad to pay lavishly for the 
things she gave away. 

One law Miss Corelli made for herself was that 
her books should not be published in cheap editions. 
A year or two before the war, on behalf of a leading 
London daily, I made her an extraordinarily liberal 
offer for the sixpenny rights in six of her novels for 
a period of five years (an undertaking being also 
given that, in addition to smaller advertisements, 
the whole front page of the paper should be devoted 
to advertising these six,.and a list of ler other 
books, at least twice a month throughout the 
summer), but she refused it, her reasons being that, 
if she consented, she would be competing unfairly 
with less successful authors whose works had to 
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sell at six shillings, and that if anybody who cared 
to read a novel of hers was not prepared to pay the 
price of an evening at the theatre for it she would 
as soon he left it unread. She was opposed to 
woman suffrage and not in sympathy with any 
advanced movement of her time, but a sincere zeal 
she had for social reform found an outlet in attacks 
on the failures of the Churches and the evils of 
society which, pleasing the crowd who agreed with 
her and irritating those who did not, helped to keep 
the dust flying; and, as she was naturally bellig- 
erent, I think she found a certain joy of battle in 
her frequent conflicts with 
some who took her too 
seriously and some who 
did not take her seriously 
enough. Her earlier books, 
those that came _ before 
‘The Sorrows of Satan,” 
are her best; whatever 
their faults, they were 
written with a vital earnest- 
ness and with vivid, if 
undisciplined, imaginative 
power ; moreover, she had 
a real and effective gift of 
telling a story, otherwise 
she could not have won so 
vast a multitude of readers 
and held them for so long. 


Sir Martin Conway, M.P., 
writes from the House 
of Commons: “ Will you 
be so kind as to help an 
unfortunate author with 
your valuable publicity ? 
I have, during many years, 
interested myself in rare 
ancient treasures in gold and jewels such as the 
Amulet of Charlemagne, the Cup of Chosroés, the 
Holy Grail at Genoa, and the like. At great 
difficulty and expense I have acquired photographs 
or paintings of such objects and I have written 
chapters upon them. I had in a box some thirty- 
six typed chapters with their illustrations. About 
a year ago some editor, agent, or publisher called 
upon me in my office and carried off this box, the 
contents of which he proposed to deal with. I 
forget who he was. He has never written to me. 
He has not returned my precious things. I want 
them back. I am writing to you in hopes that he 
may see my letter and may at long last communicate 
with me.” 


Photo by Marcus Adams. 


For the last four years, Mr. Frederick Niven has 
been living in British Columbia, returned to that 
life of the outlands which he describes in some of 
his stories. In that time, apart from contributions 


Miss Mary Borden, 
whose brilliant novels, “Jane—Our Stranger" and “ The Romantic 
Woman,” are published by Messrs. Heinemann. 


to American and Canadian papers, he has written 
two new novels which have been very successful 
over there and are just reissued in cheap editions, 
but so far have not been published in this country. 
Also, in America there has at length been published, 
with special introductions by Hugh Walpole and 
Christopher Morley, an edition of his “ Justice of 
the Peace,” which came out in England ten years 


ago. “‘ His proper place,’’ writes Mr. Walpole, 
“has not been accorded to him in America or 
England,” and no one who has read “ Justice of 
the Peace 


” 


will consider his praise of it too high. 
Mr. Morley says he read 
the book, in 1917, on the 
strong recommendation of 
the novelist, William 
McFee, “and began hound- 
ing publishers to discover 
why this superb novel had 
never been published in 
America”; and at last 
America has published it. 
No doubt Mr. Walpole is 
right in suggesting that 
if, so far, Mr. Niven has 
missed the recognition he 
should have had, “ he has 
suffered, I am sure, the 
penalty of all writers 
who work two different 
veins ’’—his breezy cowboy 
romances of the Wild 
West appeal to one public 
and his abler realistic 
stories of Glasgow life 
to another, and he falls 
between the two stools; 
but he is still writing and 
is, adds Mr. Walpole, “a 
writer who matters . . . and if I were a collector 
of modern editions I would hurry along immediately 
and secure Firsts of ‘ Ellen Adair,’ ‘ Two Genera- 
tions,’ and ‘ Justice of the Peace.’ ”’ 


I have known and admired John Presland’s 
plays and poems for some years past. Most of 
them have been published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, but the latest, ‘‘ Poems of London,” came 
from the House ot Macmillan in 1918.’ Until 
lately, I had not suspected that John Presland was 
a pseudonym, and am interested to discover that 
it has so long been veiling the identity of Mrs. 
Gladys Skelton, who was much engaged in lecturing 
for certain Government departments during the 
War years, and to hear that she has a new volume 
of poems in preparation for publication this autumn. 


Those who appreciate the work of the late Claude 
Shepperson, A.R.A., may be interested to learn that 
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it is proposed to erect, in 
Brompton Cemetery, a 
memorial expressing the spirit 
of his art which has_ been 
designed by Miss Gertrude 
Knoblock and Mr. H. Cornford, 
under the supervision of Mr. 
Maxwell Ayrton, F.R.I.B.A., 
who propose to forgo their 
remuneration. The amount 
required is {200. Mr. Maxwell 
Ayrton has kindly consented to 
receive contributions, which 
should be addressed to him 
at 3, Verulam _ Buildings, 
Grays Inn, W.C.2, with the 


envelopes marked ‘‘ Shepperson Memorial.” 


Miss Pamela Hinkson, whose first novel, ‘‘ The 
End of All Dreams,’’ roused so much interest last 
autumn, has nearly completed its successor. Miss 
Hinkson chooses vital subjects—in her first novel, 
the Irish Revolution, unemployment, the  ex- 
soldier; in her second, the ruin after the war, 
particularly from the point of view of the girls of 
the war generation. She follows its heroine from 
her childhood to her schooldays, through the war 
to the disillusionment that came after; but I 
gather that the story is to have a happy ending, 
which is something to the good in these not too 
happy days. 


The authors of ‘‘ Monsieur Zero,’’ Miss Nellie 
Tom-Gallon and Mr. Calder Wilson, have completed 
a new novel, “‘ He Who Walked 
in Scarlet,”’ which will be pub- 
lished early this summer by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. It is a romance 
of to-day, a love-story reacting 
on a love-story that is older 
than the young lovers of the 
tale, with its setting in Rome, 
and a Cardinal for one of its 
chief characters. 


Mr. Lewis Melville is engaged 
on a biography of Beau Brum- 
mell and asks me to say he 
would be greatly obliged if any- 
body who has any letters of 
Brummell’s would lend them 
to him and allow him to make 
use of them in his forthcoming 
book. Any letters sent to him, 
c/o Messrs. Hutchinson, 34, 
Paternoster Row, E.C.4, will 
be returned within a few days. 


A new edition of Wilfrid 


whose new novel, “‘ Marsh Lights,” has just been 
published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


Ewart’s ‘‘ Way of Revelation,” 
one of the two or three out- 
standing novels of the War, 
has been issued by Messrs. 
Putnam, who are publishing 
Mr. Stephen Graham’s _ bio- 
graphical study, ‘‘ The Life and 
Last Words of Wilfrid Ewart,” 
early this month. 


“ Journalism for Profit,” by 
Michael Joseph, a_ practical 
manual for free-lance journalists 
and those adopting journalism 
“John Presland.” as a career, is to be published 
(Mrs. Gladys Skelton.) Messrs. Hutchinson. In a 
foreword Sir Philip Gibbs testifies that the book 
gives “all the rules of the game, with expert 
knowledge and advice.” 


Mr. Edmond X. Kapp wishes me to mention 
that the original of his drawing of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw (which appeared in our March 
Number) is in the possession of Mr. John Jacoby ; 
and that the originals of his drawings of Mr. George 
Moore and Mr. Rabindranath Tagore (which were 
published in our last Number) are in the possession 
of Mr. E. A Poulter and Mr. Alfred Konstamm. 


THE FEMINA VIE HEUREUSE AND BOOKMAN PRIZE. 


At a meeting of the British Femina Vie Heureuse 
and Bookman Prizes Committee, held at the 
Institut Francais, by the kind invitation of Mme. 
Norman Bohn, the novel “ l’ Equipage,” by Kessel, 
was chosen for the first Boox- 
MAN prize, the prize until this 
year having been given by Lady 
Northcliffe, now Lady Hudson. 

‘‘ Equipage’ won consider- 
ably more votes than any of the 
other books on the list, which 
included “Le Songe,” by 
Montherlant ; ‘‘ Génitrix,” by 
Mauriac ; ‘‘ Les Gardiennes,”’ 
by Perrochon ; and “‘ Andorra,” 
by Isabelle Sandys. 

The object of the Committee 
is to encourage any new French 
author, or one whose merit has 
not yet been widely enough 
recognised, and whose work 
represents in some way French 
life, or character, or point of 
view. A selection of six books 
is made by the Femina Vie 
Heureuse Committee, which 


Miss Rachel Swete sits at Paris. From these the 
Macnamara, 


English Committee chooses one 
for the prize. This year the 
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quality of the books sent has been so excellent that 
the Committee found their task unusually difficult. 
Before voting, they omitted from the six “les 
Thibault,” because that novel, though in its fourth 
volume, is not yet complete. The Committee hope 
to have the opportunity of considering it next year. 

The members of the Committee who took part in 
the voting included Her Excellency la Comtesse de 
Saint Aulaire, Présidente 
d’Honneur, Mme. 
Norman Bohn, the Vice- 
President, who in the 
absence through illness 
of the President, Miss 
Clemence Dane, took the 
Chair. 


‘“‘ The Hidden Player,” 
a new book of short 
stories by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, will be published 
this month by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


The biography of 
“George MacDonald and 
his Wife,’’ which Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin have in 
preparation, is written by 
Dr. Greville MacDonald, 
whose charming fairy 
stories and novels (to 
say nothing of his 
medical works) show that 
he has inherited much 
of his father’s genius. 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin 
are also publishing shortly a ‘‘ Life of Robert Owen,” 
by Mr. Frank Podmore. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT (MRS. HUEFFER). 


In our January Number a letier appeared under 
this heading signed “‘ Violet Hunt.’’ Miss Hunt was 
invited by us to contribute, and her contribution 
reached us on paper with the printed heading “ Mrs. 
Ford Madox Hueffer (Violet Hunt).” The above 
shorter title was used by us for the sake of brevity. 
We are informed that Mrs. Elsie Hueffer (née 
Martindale) and not Miss Hunt is the wife of Mr. 
Ford Madox Hueffer, and we desire to express our 
sincere regret to Mrs. Elsie Hueffer for the annoyance 
which the error made by us in the above circum- 
stances has caused her. 


The closing date in Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s 
Window-Dressing Competition has been extended 
to May 3Ist, and results will be announced in 
THE Bookman for July. 

THE BOOKMAN. 


whose new book, “A Man—Finished” (Un Uomo Finito), has just 
been published by Messrs. Hoider & Sto.ghton. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Miss Clara Reed, joint-director with Miss Maie Hoey of 
the Poetic Players’ Company, is accomplished no less as a 
dramatist than as an actress, and in commemoration of the 
Byron centenary produced at the West Central Hall, 
Alfred Place, her four-act drama, ‘“‘ Dethroned,” the second 
in a Byron trilogy of plays. Miss Maie Hoey and Miss 
Clara Reed gave a remarkably finished rendering of Lord 
Byron and the Hon. 
Augusta Leigh, and the 
remaining men and women 
of the story, Hobhouse, 
Lady Byron, Scrope Davies, 


Lady Caroline Lamb, and 
the rest, were presented by 
other ladies of the Poetic 
Players’ Company with 
an altogether admirable 
efficiency. Seldom do 
amateur players achieve 
such an all-round level of 
good work. The third play 
in the trilogy, ‘‘ The Beloved 
Countess,” is to be produced 
at the West Central Hall 
on June 6th. 
of Miss Reed’s now in her 


Another play 


Company’s repertoire is 
“The Two Crowns ”’ (2s. 6d. ; 
Ehot Stock), a romantic 
drama of the last days of 
Mary Queen of Scots and 
the ruthless intriguings of 
Leicester, written with an 
imaginative power and 
dramatic cunning that bring 
out all the poignance and 
tragedy of that terribly 
human episode in the lives 


Giovanni Papini, 


of the two queens. 


Those of us who have been thinking if not saying things 
lately about the difficulties caused by railway strikes 
would do well to digest what Mr. Charles G. Harper tells 
us in ‘‘ The Manchester and Glasgow Road ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Cecil 
Palmer), of which we have a second and revised edition. 
Profusely illustrated by the author and from old-time 
prints and pictures, it opens up a most interesting vista 
of the highways and by-ways through which the old stage 
coaches passed on their perilous journeys, and we are 
amazed at the amount of interesting information, family 
histories, romances, etc., connected with the places men- 
tioned that Mr. Harper has managed to pack away into a 
Neither are the difficulties 
overlooked, for we have a very good account of how 


comparatively small volume. 
communications were established and developed. Glasgow 
seems to have been somewhat of a pioneer in this matter ; 
we read of a service established between there and Edin- 
burgh in 1678; “ It set forth once a week, and by dint of 
much labour its six horses dragged it the 44 miles in three 
days.” 

“ The Noise of the World,” by Adriana Spadoni (7s. 6d. ; 
Brentanos), is at once the story of a man and of a 
woman—the old theme that is yet never old—and of the 
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noise made by those visionaries who are for ever beating 
against the bars of the cage made for them by centuries 
of what is called the evolution of civilisation. With a 
clearsightedness that would be cruel if it were not softened 
by a profound sympathy, the author describes the gradual 
drifting apart of Roger Barton, a young lawyer who 
abandons a career of prosperity to plunge into the seething 
pool of Socialism, and of his wife Anne. It is, to use a 
conventional but none the less accurate phrase, an intensely 
human story; the characters are very human indeed : 
Belle, the capable nurse; James Mitchell, the creature of 
routine ; Katya, the Russian refugee ; Anne herself, steno- 
grapher, wife and mother—they are all drawn with the 
assured strokes of a pencil held in competent fingers. 
When the last page is reached one is tempted to wish that 
the author had told us something of what the future still 
held for Roger and Anne, but perhaps that will be revealed 
in a later work. 

In the crimes and follies of mankind which reach the 
glare of police-court publicity, the remainder of us, whose 
crimes and follies are as yet undiscovered by the public, 
take a vivid interest. Therefore Mr. Charles Kingston’s 
book of that aristocracy of crime which becomes im- 
mortalised by the Old Bailey (‘‘ Dramatic Days at the Old 
Bailey.”’ 12s. 6d.; Stanley Paul), is sure to be read with 
a kind of unholy delight in the weaknesses of others, and 
a very keen excitation of that side of our nature which 
enjoys a good detective story. If it is book-making, such 
as most of us could do, given files of old newspapers and 
some leisure, it is very well done. Many names will be 


The printing press on which 
Byron's first_book was printed. 
See page ror. 


found here 
which are 
still echoing 
in memory 
after years 
might have 
wrought 
kindly 
oblivion ; 


and many 
other names 
which were 
of nine 
days’ fame 
within re- 
cent recol- 
lection. Mr. 
Kingston’s 
“story is 
excellently 
put to- 
gether ; we 
hear much 
about 
famous counsel and celebrated judges; and the photo- 
graphic illustrations are few but well selected. Those 
who like to recapture the thrills of old and new criminal 
trials and to feel the heart-beat of a sad underworld will 
find every satisfaction here ; and those who study human 
nature will not be disappointed. 

Mr. John Beresford’s ‘‘ Gossip of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries ’’ (8s. 6d. ; Cobden-Sanderson) fulfils 
the promise of its title, and touches familiarly on a variety 
of characters and interests. In ‘“‘ A Seventeenth-Century 
Jester’’ he corrects the D.N.B., and rehabilitates the 
undeservedly bad reputation of Dr. Donne’s witty, in- 
corrigibly jocose son, and throws new light on a curious 
personality. The two chapters devoted to Anne Hyde, 
afterwards Duchess of York, and the one to “ Gossip 
of the Reign of Queen Anne”’ are full of good and 
entertaining talk of the times and people of the times. 
Mr. Beresford draws his gossip from new or little known 
sources, and the result is a vastly entertaining book 
that has the additional quality of being historically 
valuable. 

In “Expectancy” (7s. 6d.; Arrowsmith) Mr. John 
Eyton gives us an extremely interesting study of a child 
born in India, snatched away to England, sent back to the 
East for a brief trip, brought to England again to finish 
his education, and then away back to the wonderful land 
of which he had dreamed waking and sleeping since he 
left it. There; that is as bald as a railway time-table, 
but in truth one despairs of conveying to you the rich 
colour with which Mr. Eyton fills his canvas. It is almost 
a poem in prose in parts, yet it has a strong note of humour, 
too. Mr. Eyton might have ended his story a little differ- 
ently, but doubtless he felt that the exciting conclusion was 
a fitting one. That is a matter of opinion. It jars just 
a little after reading so many beautifully harmonised ideas 
and well described scenes. But it is a book not to be 
missed, and perhaps this is merely a querulous grumble. 
Only the picture is so fine that we would have, so to speak, 
its frame worthy of its beauty. 


Mr. F. W. Thomas, 


whose new book, “ The Merry Go Round” (Putnams), 
is reviewed in this Number. 
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Rew Books. 


THE UTOPIAN’S NIGHTMARE.* 


It is because the very condition of life is conflict, because 
life is not a being but a becoming, that all representations 
of an Utopian state must seem stale, flat and unprofitable, 
however beautiful and happy it may be made to appear. 
It would certainly be intensely boring to live even for a 
short time under the conditions of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
final instalment of the Methuselan cycle, and a month 
among*Mr. Wells’s folk of two thousand years hence 
would not be much better. In both cases, progress has 
become so systematic and so harmonious that we cannot 
conceive it emotionally as anything different from stag- 
nation. It is as if every action had been robbed of its 
equal and opposite reaction. 

In the case of Mr. Wells’s new novel, however, this does 
not matter, for this life of two thousand years hence is 
introduced merely to provide a critical point of vantage 
from which to envisage the life of to-day. By this means 
Mr. Wells seeks to put into artistic form what might other- 
wise be a series of rather irritating sociological and pyscho- 
logical interruptions to the course of a very simple story 
of the present time. 

It is obviously, of course, a mechanical device, and on 
each occasion throughout the story when it comes into 
operation we are fully conscious that it is such. Never 
for a moment does it merge into artistic unity with the 
story. It is a device, we feel, invented by Mr. Wells the 
sociologist, not by Mr. Wells the artist, and it is highly 
doubtful whether the same critical action might not have 
been performed by a more subtle arrangement of “‘ values,” 
or even whether, from the purely artistic point of view, 
such dotting of i’s and crossing of t’s was in any case 
expedient. But to the sociologist, the preacher, the critic 
of his times, who seeks to appeal to all orders of intelligence, 
the dotting and crossing were indispensable ; and Mr. Wells 
has never set up as the pure artist. 

Yet in the story itself, apart from the critical mechanism 
in which it is caged, it is Mr. Wells the artist who is most 
in evidence. The tale is simple, deeply moving, and pre- 
sented with great breadth of view and a great human 
sympathy. It is the story of the vicissitudes of the Smith 
family who subsisted on the profits of a small greengrocery 
shop at Sandbourne, a town, we are allowed to discover, 
which is approximately Folkestone or Dover. An elder 
son is in a garage in London; the rest of the children 
live at home, and we are shown Harry (the younger son, 
in whose person the story is told) going for Sunday walks 
with his father, Harry being hustled to church with the 
rest of the family, and Harry at school learning “‘ Jogriphy ”’ 
and a strange gibberish called History which consisted 
of incomprehensible phrases such as: 


“ Wi-yum the Conqueror. 
Wi-yum Ruefiss. 


Tessisstysiss. 
Ten eighty-seven.”’ 


Disasters fall upon the family. Fanny, the eldest 
daughter, a pretty girl and a very charming character, 
runs away from home and reappears later in a little flat 
of her own as the mistress of a ‘“‘ gentleman.’’ She is a 
creature of natural and healthy impulse, and her life is 
a happy one, for her “‘ gentleman ”’ is devoted to her and, 
when eventually he is free, marries her. But for her 
parents Fanny is living a life of sin. Her mother, especially, 
resents her behaviour fiercely, professedly on moral grounds, 
but also from unconscious jealousy because Fanny’s happi- 
ness and success represent all that she herself has hoped 
for. In the repercussions of Fanny’s act, Mr. Wells reveals 
the inner workings of conventional morality and mental 
complexes with great skill and sympathy. The father of 
the Smith family dies and Mrs. Smith and the remaining 
children join a friend who keeps a London lodging-house. 


* “The Dream.” By H.G. Wells. 7s. 6d. 


(Jonathan Cape.) 


Harry, who is intelligent and has taught himself more than 
school could teach him, manages to find employment in a 
large publishing firm who cater for the new thirst for 
informational knowledge and self-education. The publishing 
house and Harry’s rapid rise to an influential position 
provide scope for one of those rapid historical surveys—a 
critical conspectus of the mental ferment of the period 
and the business methods which exploited and in some 
measure fed it—in which Mr. Wells delights. Then comes 
the War and Harry’s part in it, his sudden and delightful 
love-affair and marriage with Hetty, the disastrous and 
pathetic sequel, his divorce, re-marriage and premature 
death. In all these details, so simply presented, the same 
moral and psychological criticism emerges clearly and 
inevitably : the story, as told by Mr. Wells, gives it off 
as naturally as a flower gives off its scent. 

Why then, one complains, should the story be presented 
as a dream dreamed by a man two thousand years hence 
which he recounts to his companions, who, in turn, in- 
terrupt the recital by questions skilfully contrived to call 
forth a more explicit criticism in the replies? ‘‘ Why,” 
Starlight, one of the fortieth century ladies, breaks in: 

““ Why were they so hard upon each other ?” 

“We knew no better. This world now has a tempered air. 
In this world we breathe mercy with our first fluttering gasp. 
We are so taught and trained to think of others that their pain 
is ours. But two thousand years ago men and women were 
half-way back to crude Nature. Our motives took us unawares. 
We breathed infections. Our food was poisoned. Our passions 


were fevers. We were only beginning to learn the art of being 
human.” 


Such expressions are little more than a putting into 
words of the intelligent reader’s emotions in the course 
of the story. It is hardly necessary that they should be 
taken out of his heart and put into the book—for the 
story is an extremely moving one, so moving and so real 
that it might safely be trusted to produce its effect without 
the intervention of Mr. Wells the sociologist. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


A CONTEMPLATIVE.* 


This volume is much more than a pious tribute to a 
departed friend. It is the gathering up of very precious 
crumbs fallen from the rich feast of a very subtle thinker’s 
mind. For “ Kit” Anstruther-Thomson, rightly desig- 
nated by her devoted friend Vernon Lee ‘‘ an amateur of 
genius,” was of that select company which knows that 
the west wind is a spirit, not a merely inanimate atmospheric 
commotion registered in a weather chart ; which recognises 
as a fact what Wordsworth only suspected when he wrote, 
little realising how anthropomorphic he had for the moment 
become : 

‘*T had a world about me, twas my own: 

I made it, for it only lived in me”’ ; 
which knows with Coleridge that the important thing about 
the moon is, not that it loops itself round the earth once in 
a month, but that it is 

“ As fixed as if it grew 

In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue ”’ ; 
and is further aware that the really important function of 
the clouds is not to give rain to the earth but, floating 
between us and the heavens, to 


“Give away their motions to the stars.” 
In a word Kit Anstruther-Thomson discovered for her- 
self, and spent herself in trying to show to others, that 


““ We receive but what we give, 
That in our life alone does Nature live,” 


* “ Art and Man.” Essays and Fragments by C. Anstruther- 
Thomson. With twenty illustrations and an Introduction by 
Vernon Lee. tos. 6d. (John Lane.) 
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and that in art as in nature it is what we ourselves bring 
to its contemplation that makes it worth while at all. 
Men of genius may model the clay, carve the stone, cover 
walls and canvas with paint, pottery or woven fabric with 
lines and colours, but it will be all to no purpose so far as 
we are concerned, it will not live for us unless we also 
vemake the work of art in our own act of appreciation. 

I have attempted in these few sentences to formulate 
what seems to me the text upon which the sermon of Miss 
Anstruther-Thomson’s life was written, in the fervent hope 
that they will prove adequate to their purpose of encourag- 
ing the reader to fly to this unusually stimulating and 
suggestive book itself. For I can assure him that he will 
be well repaid, not only by the very beautiful description 
of her friend from the delightful pen of ‘‘ Vernon Lee,” but 
also by the fragmentary writings of the subject of this 
memoir which, with something challenging and _ baffling 
in their desultory elusiveness, yet give a more intimate 
insight than can possibly be conveyed through biography, 
however able and sympathetic, into a mentality of 
remarkable significance. 

Take at random a paragraph from the Diary notes on 
“Pattern and Movement in the Antique,” in which she 
reproduces the Greek vase pattern with jumping hares 
from Buschor’s ‘‘ Vasenmalerei’’ and on the same page 
redraws and “ spoils ’’ it by a mechanical accuracy : 

‘ Here,”’ she writes, ‘‘is an instance of a pattern in which 
the movement of lines is combined with the movement of living 
figures. . . . The left hare has very little ‘ way on,’ for he has 
a cramped place, so has to jump ‘ standing’; so the whole left 
side of the pattern combines to help him over, by lurching over to 
the right, and so ‘ prising’ him upwards. . . . Coming to the 
other side of the pattern, the right hare has a better ‘ take off,’ 
so is simply flinging himself over, springing from his active 
hind-legs ; he could jump a thing double that size, so the pattern 
does not spend all its energies in helping him over. . . . This 
is an instance of the movement of lines ; for observe that it is 
the palms and spirals—things which in nature do not jump— 
which give the hares quite half their jumping power. . . 
I can best make this clear by making another drawing of the 
same group, drawn as a modern draughtsman would draw it. 
The first thing that strikes us is that it is a much tidier drawing ; 
it stands evenly on its feet instead of lurching to the right, and 
the curves and spira!s of the two sides match each other. But 
the objection to its regularity is that after the first glance we 
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don’t care to go on looking at it! For it has no life—it looks 
petrified. If we were to apply to it the language that we use 
for the original drawing-—‘ that the pattern rides the hares 
over the fences ’—we should be talking nonsense, for this pattern 
is doing nothing of the sort ; it is minding its own business and 
taking no notice at all of the hares. They on their part are 
merely inclosed inside a pattern, out of which they wish to 
jump. They are active and the pattern is inert.” 

That surely is a fine and damning indictment of the machine- 
made line as against the living, nervous line of the artist. 
And it is but one amongst innumerable examples of a like 
quality which makes this volume of outstanding value. 
It should be read by all those poor bewildered ones who 
wander aimlessly amongst the treasures of our museums 
and picture galleries, aware that they are surrounded by 
the gifts and treasures of the ages, but are in despair at 
their inability to wrest from them their messages of comtort 
and delight. If they desire the true initiation they have 
only to read this book from cover to cover, and they will 
learn to make for themselves a world independent of time 
and space, a world into which they can at will escape from 
the sordidness and despair of things merely material. 


G. S. LAYARD. 


MODERN PRINTS.* 


Only about a century ago wood—as Mr. Furst tells us 
in his voluminous monograph on the subject—was ‘“ the 
cheapest and most convenient material employed for the 
pictorial sublimation and perpetuation of thought.’”” Then 
the majority of illustrations to be found in popular books 
and periodicals were printed from hand-engraved wooden 
blocks, but after the invention of photography and the 
mechanical process-block, wood-engraving as a practical 
and economic method of illustration was naturally ousted 
from the commercial market by the newer and cheaper 
process. It was less practised, as mezzotinting was also: 
less practised, and because it was less practised lamenta- 
tions were made that the art had fallen into decay. But 
it may be argued that an art decays, not because it is less 
done but because it is badly done, and with the admirable 
work of Sir Frank Short fresh in our memory it would be 
hazardous to assert that even mezzotinting is to- 
day in decay ; while in the volume under review, 
the work of Mrs. Raverat and many other 
eminent xylographers—a nasty word, but correct 
as Mr. Furst will testify—is ample evidence that 
the art of wood-engraving is to-day in as flourish- 
ing a condition as it ever has been in the past. 

Further, it may be maintained that wood- 
engraving, in common with etching and litho- 
graphy, has actually benefited by the invention of 
photography and its development for reproductive 
purposes ; for the process-block has released the 
etcher, lithographer and wood-engraver from the 
drudgery of reproducing the designs of other 
artists and indirectly has stirred him into invent- 
ing and executing his own pictorial visions. 
Photography has brought death and ruin to the 
“hacks,” but it has made a man and an artist of 
other print-makers. It can hardly be denied that 
at this moment the artistic status ot the original 
etching, lithograph and wood-engraving is dis- 
tinctly higher than it was a century ago; all these 
graphic arts are now regarded more highly than 
they were and the appreciation of them is daily 
widening as well as increasing. 

All three arts have revived amazingly and 
spurted into favour during the last seventy years. 
Etching was the first, beginning with Whistler 
and the Méryon cult in the fifties of the last 
century; lithography followed more slowly, 
establishing itself definitely during the nineties; 
and wood-engraving, the last of all to revive, has 

* “The Modern Woodcut.” By Herbert Furst. 


The Duck Pond. {2 2s. (John Lane.)—‘‘ The Art of Hesketh 


By Gwendolen Raverat. 
From “ The Modern Woodcut,” by Herbert Furst (John Lane). 


Hubbard.”’ By Haldane Macfall. 10s. 6d. (Morland 
Press.) 
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Morley Fletcher, Mr. 
J. D. Batten, Mr. 
William Giles, Mr. and 
Mrs. Austen Brown 
and other gifted 
artists who have been 
the chief pioneers and 
popularisers of the 
modern colour - print 
in England. 

Mr. Furst’s book 
with its wealth of 
information, its often 
witty commentary on 
the evolution of the 
art, with its sixteen 
colour-plates and over 
two hundred other 
illustrations, is 
primarily a volume for 
the collector, but one 
hopes that its pages 


provided the art-world with a great forward movement in 
the last two decades. Mr. Furst’s book ranges much 
further than its title indicates, since before approaching 
the modern movement he surveys with erudition and 
enthusiasm the whole history of cutting pictures on wood, 
and reproduces fine examples of Diirer and other old 
masters as well as a generous selection of the best work of 
living artists of all nationalities. 

He gives us also both wood-engraving and woodcuts, 
and here it may be tactful to pause and explain that the 
two terms are not absolutely synonymous. Strictly 
speaking, a woodcut is a print from a block of soft wood ; 
a wood-engraving is printed from a block of hard wood: 
these different woods, usually pear for the first and box 
for the second, require the use of different tools—a wood- 
cut can and has been done simply with a sharp knife, but 
hardly a wood-engraving—and produce different results, 
the chief difference, perhaps, being that in wood-engraving 
the lines can be finer, harder and much closer together 
than is possible in a woodcut. 

Without dwelling on the niceties of craftsmanship which 
distinguish the two methods, it is of greater general 
interest to remark that both are being used to-day by 
artists of various tendencies. There are wood-prints of a 
““ precious ’’ character which seem to be produced chiefly 
for cognoscenti and collectors, and there are other wood- 
prints—many of them equally excellent in design and 
craftsmanship—which appeal to a wider public as a cheap 
and democratic form of pictorial decoration. The reader 
of Mr. Furst’s magnificently illustrated volume will need no 
help in distinguishing between these two main forces of 
the modern woodcut, and the present reviewer certainly 
will not blame him if he gives his warmer affections to 
the more popularly pictorial rather than to the more 
“precious ’’ and esoteric production. In these days of 
the ‘“‘ new-poor,’’ when those who have most appreciation 
of the arts often have the least money to spend on them, 
the modern wood-print has immense possibilities as a 
domestic decoration within the reach of all, or nearly all. 
Particularly bright in this respect appears to be the future 
of the colour-print, for, as Mr. Furst justly says : 

“The attraction and appeal of colour is immediate and 
physiological. . . . The appeal of design which has to grow, 
both individually and racially speaking, out of time into under- 


standing is slower, less forcible, but more insistent and more 
lasting.” 


For this reason, deeply as we may admire and reverence 
the exquisite black-and-white work produced by so many 
living wood-engravers, all who feel strongly the present 
need for a more thorough democratisation of art will unite 
in testifying their gratitude to Professor A. E. Seaby, Mr. 


will also be turned 
over by the general 
reader who may learn 
from it what delightful 
pictures can nowadays be secured for the home at a very 
trifling cost. 

Remembering what Mr. Furst has written regarding 
Design and Colour, we shall be tempted to question Mr. 
Haldane Macfall’s dictum, 


Barge Repairing Yard, Delft 
(Etching). 
“The Art of Hesketh Hubbard,” by Haldane Macfall (Morland Press). 


“To create art in painting requires far greater power than to 
create art in etchings or drawings, for colour gives a stupendous 
range of emotional perception to the senses.” 


Surely to create an etching equal to the best by Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron, to create a drawing equal to the best by 
Mr. Muirhead Bone, requires no less great a power than to 
create a painting of equal merit by some painter equally 
eminent ? Are Mr. Lucien Pissarro’s exquisite wood- 
engravings one whit more imitable than his prismatic 
landscape paintings ? Mr. Macfall means well, for his aim 
no doubt is to attract attention to the paintings of a 
young artist who at present is chiefly known by his 
etchings. Mr. Eric Hesketh Hubbard was born in London 
in November, 1892, and is therefore full young to have 
already a monograph written on his art. Though his 
picture in oils, ‘‘ Bostock’s Circus,”’ has had the distinction 
of being purchased by the Contemporary Art Society, it 
seems premature as yet to estimate his rank as a painter, 
for though his paintings show promise in many directions 
and touch achievement in their romantic atmosphere, 
they hardly yet show the full development of his per- 
sonality. But as an etcher Mr. Hubbard has already 
made a place for himself. Gifted with organising as well 
as creative ability he is the founder of the Print Society, 
an international body of print-makers and collectors, and 
is one of the leading members of a community of artists 
who have made their home in the New Forest. As an 
etcher Mr. Hubbard is represented in public collections 
at Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, Milan, New York, Ottawa, 
etc., as well as in the British Museum and numerous 
provincial galleries, and he has recently been invited to 
become the first foreign member of the American Institute 
of Graphic Art. Windmills, caravans, harbour scenes, 
fair-grounds and harvests have provided him with some 
of the subjects of his most successful etchings, but it is 
not by the novelty of his themes, rather by the distinction 
of his design and by his power of investing the homely 
with an air of romance and strangeness, that Mr. Hubbard 
has managed to impress his tireless and energetic per- 
sonality on his contemporaries. Mr. Macfall’s book 
contains reproductions of some two dozen of Mr. Hubbard’s 
etchings and paintings and adequately illustrates “‘ the 
artist of lyrical intention and utterance’”’ that the author 
with generous appreciation maintains Mr. Hubbard to be. 


FRANK RUTTER. 
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GRISNEZ WINKS AT DUNGENESS.* 


So curiously different are the aspects of humour mani- 
fested on either side “‘ the ruffled strip of salt’ that it is 
difficult to compare them or contrast them, especially when 
one has suffered a sea change in translation into the language 
of the other. These two books represent each in its own 
way a marked aspect of the national humour of the countries 
to which their authors belong. M. Béraud gives us the 
sentimental sorrows of a gentleman of seventeen stone 
weight who is compelled to companion a lady dashing 
about Europe to avoid her husband whom she has found 
out in promiscuous philandering. ‘‘ Fatty’ has been the 
close friend of husband and wife, and when the latter 
makes him partner in her flight it is regarded as quite safe 
because of his bulk. The fat one, however, finds himself 


falling in love with the lady—and at places at which they 


pause in their flight he appears ready to drink glasses of 
beer with any sympathetic listener and to confide in them 
the story of his sorrows. Brilliantly clever as a literary 
performance, it is ‘‘ very French” alike in theme and 
treatment; the “wink” is but the slightest, almost 
imperceptible nictitation. 

If the book of M. Béraud is one that will prove pathetic 
to, those readers with physical approximation to Daniel 
Lambert, it will be found full of humour to those who are 
on Seurat’s side of the happy medium. Obesity or its 
opposite have no special position in regard to Mr. F. W. 
Thomas’s book—unless it be that the popular saying is 
true and the reader puts on flesh as a consequence of the 
laughter caused by a feast of delightful nonsense. Mr. 
Thomas is a humorist so essentially British that imagination 
refuses to think of what his work would be like in translation 
—the wink of Dungeness would assuredly never get across 
Meredith’s salty strip. Parody, exaggeration, drollery, un- 
expected allusiveness and a score of other manifestations 
of the capacity for laughter-, smile- or grin-causing are 
demonstrated throughout his work with a kind of easy 
inevitability that places the writer in a position comparable 
with that occupied by Thomas Hood as master of the art 
of punning, or by W. S. Gilbert as perpetrator of lyric 
nonsense. Thomas is, not less than Hood and Gilbert, an 
individual humorist, one with a faculty equal to finding 
drollery in stagnant ditches, humour in bones and fun in 
everything. If, according to the exchange rate suggested 
by an earlier humorist—who anticipated Mr. Thomas in 
discovering the melancholy of tailors—a laugh is worth 
more than a hundred groans in any state of the market, 
then ‘‘ Merry Go Round,” in the slang of to-day, is 
“simply priceless.” 

W.. J. 


EDITH SITWELL.t 


To picture, music; to brightness, shadow; to motion, 
rest; adding the new to the old characters, Miss Edith 
Sitwell has advanced to an apprehension of essential and 
pure beauty which was not hers in previous books. No 
longer does she take or seek to take the senses by assault, 
and the cynical critic who may have murmured in the past 
that phrase of Meredith’s, 


“Destroyed by subtleties these women 


must now retract, when he sees subtlety yielding to native 
simplicity, and cunning deepening into truth. 

Such a preamble may suggest that there were graver 
than common faults in Miss Sitwell’s earlier books, and that 
would be an extreme suggestion. Such faults as they 
had were all bound up in one—they were hard to read, and 
hard to understand. Simple folk like the present writer 
were abashed by the restless, easeless flicker of intelligence, 
and soothed themselves with safer stupidities ; and indeed 
it seemed that all the brilliance and sparkling motion— 


* “The Sorrows of a Fat Man.” By Henri Béraud. 6s. 
net. (Philpot.)—‘‘ Merry Go Round.” By F. W. Thomas. 
2s. 6d. net. (Putnams.) 


+ ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty.” By Edith Sitwell. 5s. (Duck- 
worth.) 


like that of a machine-room at worst, and like that of a 
shallow, rocky water: at best—were too dangerously 
achieved. The heart did but murmur faintly, an echo of a 
distant movement, but the senses shrilled and flashed in 
vehemence of appetite. ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty’’ marks a 
great change. The poet has taken the very simplest and 
most familiar of themes, adding (it is true) a fantasy and 
a whim here and there, and made of that theme some- 
thing—hard to describe, but something simple, liquid, 
wave-like, dark and bright; something which is truly 
poetry. Never was poem betternamed; the sleeping 
Beauty sleeps beneath the conjuration of dreams, and 
wakes into a purer, profounder, richer life than any of this 
poet’s creations has yet enlarged. Those teasing ways, 
the high-pitched accents, the fondness for astonishing 
which so soon fails—they are almost wholly gone ; sleeping 
Beauty wakes in: 


“The country bumpkins travel to the Fair, 
For Night and Day and Hell and Heaven seem 
Only a clown’s booth seen in some bad dream, 
Wherefrom we watch the movements of our life 
Growing and ripening like summer fruits 
And dwindling into dust, a mirage lie: 
Hell is no vastness, it has naught to keep 
But little rotting souls and a small sleep. 


“It has the same bright-coloured clarity we knew 
In nursery afternoons so long ago, 
Bright as our childish dreams; but we are old, 
This is a different world; the snow lies cold 
Upon our heart though midsummer is here. . . .” 


The whole section from which this is quoted is a song of 
enchantment, and itself shews clearly enough the new 
element that has awakened in Miss Sitwell’s verse. It 
is the new, old, familiar and eternal element of recollec- 
tion: the sleeping Beauty is the past : 

“And we remember nursery afternoons 
When the small music-box of the sweet snow 
Gave half-forgotten tunes, and our nurse told 
Us tales that fell with the same tinkling notes... . 
“Once on a time,’ she said, ‘ and long ago.’ 
Her voice was sweet as the bright-sparkling rime, 
The fruits are cold as that sweet music’s time— 
Yet all those fruits like the bright snow will fade.” 


This new discovery of Miss Sitwell’s—herself—is accom- 
panied by a change in her verse, a change that is another 
discovery. Hitherto her lack has been rhythmical, her 
verse has wanted weight, it has been all castanets; but 
now the new gravity and the simpler gaiety have broken 
up the meagreness of her formula, and rhythms have 
poured in and made their own deeper and sounding 
channels. If there are still phrases that bewilder, shooting 
lights that confuse (for the reader changes far more slowly 
than his author), that confusion is engulfed in the 
satisfaction of : 

““ When we come to that dark house, 
Never sound of wave shall rouse 


The bird that sings within the blood 
Of those who sleep in that deep wood.” 


Music is now doing what restless picture can never do: 
in poetry. é 
JOHN FREEMAN. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S SIBYL.* 


‘“The only person of genius that our Colonies have 
produced ”’ was the verdict of the late Sir Charles Dilke 
on a woman who died at Cape Town four years ago. 
Curiously enough she remains unmentioned in the big 
official life of Dilke. We are soon to have a collection of 
her letters, and amazing reading they should be. But in. 
the meantime we get this valiant and vivid book by Mr. 
Samuel Cronwright-Schreiner, her husband and champion. 

Olive Emilie Albertina, born March 24th, 1855, at a 
little up-country station called Wittebergen on the Orange 
River, was the ninth child of twelve. She had the lustrous 


* “ The Life of Olive Schreiner.”” By S. Cronwright-Schreiner. 
21s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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eyes and short stature of her Yorkshire mother, with the 
elemental vehemence of her giant sire, a German-born 
missionary ; but nature added something all her own. 
Those bleak Basuto highlands are a land of storms, and 
gave her a volcanic energy of thought and feeling. She 
was for ever muttering as she thought things out ; for ever 
pacing up and down like a lioness in a cage ; for ever pining 
after something beyond. Goodness knows, the environ- 
ment of that child of thunder was limited enough, in spite 
of hills and clear horizons. Books were a luxury ; school- 
ing she hardly ever had; nor was she one to learn in the 
ordinary ways of chalk and slate. Rule and rote were 
alien to her soul. 

Curiously enough the relatives that were so proud of her 
laid a double curse upon her whole career. A couple of 
them carried her for a long journey in a Cape cart when 
she was sixteen, and the rain-drip of that bitter night left 
her a prey to asthma all her days. There was the still 
worse calamity of family ostracism on account of her 
irreligion. For early in life she abjured God altogether, 
except for invocation in her times of wrath. She might 
have founded a sect or an order in more civilised days than 
ours ; for in those days she shrank from the notion of 
marriage. She even refused a worthy Boer as husband, 
to the incredulous horror of the neighbours. When 
ambition and asthma drove her to England and she entered 
on that terrible ‘“‘ trek’”’ from place to place in search of 
health which lasted all her life, the one haven she found 
in England was a convent at Harrow, where she stayed 
a whole four months. When she left, one of the nuns told 
her she was a Christian in spite of herself. It reminds one 
of Charlotte Bronté’s plunge once into a Belgian con- 
fessional in search of sympathy. Olive Schreiner remained 
a free-thinker all her days, possibly because there was not 
room for her “in the inn”’ at the very time of life when 
she most needed indulgent love and shelter. 

One thing she could not shake off was the Biblical beauty 
of her diction. She loved the Bible and its language 
“exultingly ’”’ and could repeat long passages from early 
memory. There were respects in which she seemed more 
of a creature of the Old Testament than the New. The 
number of the authors she read is like the long lists devoured 
by George Eliot, with whom she had much in common, 
for there was the same restlessness of mind and the same 
breach with kinsfolk. Olive never even learned to spell, 
and to the end of her days the dictionary was her desk 
companion. But she served a long and hard probation 
to letters in mud-floored farm-houses on the edge of the 
veld, stealing hours from her sleep and writing by moon- 
light for so many hours that it impaired her sight. It was 
under those conditions of loneliness and discouragement 
that before the age of twenty she wrote her masterpiece— 
Story of an African Farm.” 

The triumph of that book needs no retelling. She came 
to England and hawked it to a round of firms before she 
placed it at last. Her reward consisted in the offer, after 
success was assured, to buy it for ten pounds. It was 
probably worth a hundred times as much in America alone. 
The old legend that Meredith helped her was indignantly 
denied in her lifetime and is here finally disproved ; all he 
did as its “‘ reader’ in manuscript was to get her to revise 
it. Gladstone not only sealed it with his approval, but 
asked to meet the author. She came away calling him 
with laughter “a cute old devil,’’ which is a balance of 
praise and criticism that ought to please everybody. 

She was nearly forty when she and Mr. Cronwright met 
at a friend’s house in South Africa. The country was then 
seething for trouble, and it was well their experiences 
through the Raid and the Boer War were hidden from 
view by the veil of the future. There is no doubt they were 
made for each other. We may repine at the thought that 
peace of mind took so long to find, but it had needed a 
long and bitter apprenticeship to tame her unquiet soul. 
The result was that when the Boer War came and burned 
her out of house and home, she had him to stay and 
support her, and she was duly grateful. When she died 
she desired him to found a scholarship for women, and 


ordered her body to be buried on a hill-summit that she 
loved. But that mountain mausoleum is not so eminent 
or illustrious as is this book. It is her best monument and 
it will remain. 


J. P. 


BYRON THE SCOT.* 


We all remember that Byron and his mother lived at 
Aberdeen ; but I am afraid that a great many of us forget 
that Byron’s presence in Scotland was not that of an 
accidental tourist. The name of Gordon should be enough 
to remind us that the poet was a Scot, and Mr. Symon in 
this excellent book—the best the centenary has produced 
so far—does not hesitate to ascribe Byron’s occasional 
over-attention to money to his careful Scotch strain. 
Without in any way stressing it unduly Mr. Symon’s essay 
throughout returns to Byron’s Scotch origin; and in the 
earlier chapters he gives a newer and livelier account of 
Byron’s parents and of the boy’s life at Aberdeen than we 
have yet met. He has taken great pains in looking up 
contemporary newspapers and in the reading of little 
known, relevant diaries and lives, and few students of 
Byron would be able to say that they have nothing to learn 
from Mr. Symon’s presentation of his character and _ his 
skilful adjustment of the facts which are common to all. 

He is perhaps too inclined to be ready with the white- 
wash. Whatever the causes—and here is reasonable 
subject for doubt—it does not seem to me that Byron’s 
deterioration in character is any longer disputable. It is 
true that he suffered greatly from excessive temptation ; 
he was a provincial in a smart set, he was a man pursued 
by prominent and beautiful women, he was a poet who 
had more immediate popular and critical success than any 
English poet before or since. To be loved by Lady 
Caroline Lamb, to be admired by Walter Scott, to be read 
by every boy and girl who did read poetry—such a fate 
must necessarily have its reactions ; but that the reactions 
were what they were must be held to be Byron’s own fault. 
He did not choose his mother nor his admirers ; but he did 
choose a life in Venice which was equally remarkable for 
its profligacy and its vulgarity. Mr. Symon likes to 
minimise this period : 

“Tt is true that, if his own accounts are to be believed, his 
life during the greater part of that period was such as to make 
high efforts of original genius almost an impossibility ; but he 
was always inclined to make the worst of himself, and therefore 
here, as in so many other instances, it is necessary to allow a 
considerable discount. Shelley’s testimony upon the darkest 
side of Byron’s life in Venice is a manifest exaggeration, and part 
of it at least must be entirely discredited.” 

I confess I cannot follow Mr. Symon here. We know too 
little of the nature of poetic genius, especially of a genius 
so facile and fluent as Byron’s, to say what is or is not 
impossible to its possessor. While I heartily agree with 
Mr. Symon in deprecating the excessive denigration of 
Byron’s poetry which was fashionable at the time when 
Swinburne was a popular critic, I am afraid he is too 
anxious to claim for Byron a higher degree of merit than 
can be fairly given him. For instance he is ingenious in 
his effort to palliate the lapses into bathos in ‘“‘ Don Juan ”’: 

“It is as if a critic of Greek comic verse were to discredit 

Aristophanes for his metrical licences. And even at his most 
careless Byron has the ‘sparkle’ in some line or trick of 
phrase. . . . Who reads the ‘ Acharnians’ or the ‘ Lysistrates ’ 
in the mood in which one approaches ‘ Edipus the King,’ or 
would value the Mimes of Herondas as the critical touchstone 
for ‘ Antigone’ ?”’ 
This will not do. It is no question of ‘‘ mood.” Technically 
Aristophanes is as successful as Sophocles; technically 
Byron is a great deal below Ariosto, below his own level 
in ‘“‘ The Vision of Judgement ’”’ and the better parts of 
that great poem ‘“‘ Don Juan.’’ There are pages of Words- 
worth’s which are merely unreadable ; but no great poet 
wrote so much that does not deserve to be read as did 
Byron. 


* “ Byron in Perspective.” By J. D. Symon. tas. 6d. 
(Secker.) 
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Henry James, 
(circa 1910). 


From a portrait by J. S. Sargent, R.A. 
From ‘* Memories and Friends ” (John Murray). 


The truth is Byron was incorrigibly disorderly as a man 
and as a poet. Mr. Symon quotes from Moore’s note- 
books a saying which goes to the root of the matter. When 
Mrs. Byron decided to send her five-year-old boy to Mr. 
Bowen’s school, she interviewed the master. ‘“‘I have 
sent George to you,” she said, “ that he may be kept in 
about ’’—an Aberdonianism meaning kept in order, 
physically and morally. Never did Byron cease to need 
that discipline; never did he have it continuously or 
successfully applied. When he married Miss Millbanke 
he was too set and too old; but had she or someone else 
continued to ‘‘ keep Byron in about ” we should have had 
a poet whose centenary celebrations would not be so 
curiously apologetic. 

R. ELtis ROBERTS. 


MR. BENSON’S FRIENDSHIPS.* 


In his new book Mr. Benson returns to that mingled 
vein of biography, word-portraiture and recollection in 
which he excels, perhaps, more than in any other literary 
form. As an essayist, gazing through his college window 
or musing beside still waters, he is apt sometimes to indulge 
introspection a little too freely, and his smooth and polished 
periods, charming as they are, run the risk of becoming 
monotonous. These are dangers from which the objective 
interest of outside personalities saves him ; while the deep 
sensitiveness and sympathy that characterise his tempera- 
ment help him, who has dived so deeply into his own 
emotions, to understand those of others. He is able, 
therefore, to show us his friends in a twofold aspect. He 
paints them from the outside, and reveals them from the 
inside. And since, no less through the attraction of his 
own personality than through the accidental circum- 
stances of his career, he has had a life uncommonly rich in 
friendship, the result is strangely fascinating. 

Of the eighteen friends whose characters are presented 


* “ Memories and Friends.’”” By A. C. Benson, LL.D., C.V.O. 
16s. (John Murray.) 


to us in this volume, a number are men and wcmen 
whose names will not be generally familiar. But 
Mr. Benson is right in claiming that it is not 


always the best-known people who are the most 
interesting :: 


“It too often happens that, when men and women of 
singular personal charm and marked originality ‘die, 
no record is made of them, unless they have distinct 
and tangible achievements to their credit. And yet the 
impressions of such characters are often far better worth 
recording than lives of more equable performance and 
more solid and patent successes. The reason of this is 
that such persons give to the artistic and beautiful 
handling of life and its occasions the energy, the richness 
of perception, and the settled purpose that more directly 
practical natures reserve for their professional activities.” 


Among such characters Mr. Benson includes O. C. 
Waterfield, who was head master of Temple Grove, 
the private school to which he was sent as a boy, 
and of which he gives us a singularly vivid and 
interesting description. Then, in addition to the 
familiar and strangely contrasting figures of Dr. 
Warre and Oscar Browning, we have portraits of 
several less famous Eton masters, including J. L. 
Joynes, E. C. Austen Leigh and Stuart A. Donaldson ; 
while there is a very intimate and pleasing study 
of Lady Blanche Warre-Cornish. But the most 
poignant chapter of Mr. Benson’s book is that 
devoted to Howard Sturgis. Judged by all conven- 
tional standards Sturgis was a failure. Inheriting 
great wealth and social position, he apparently 
drifted aimlessly through life; and yet, seen from 
the inside, his personality is unfolded to us as one 
of rare sympathy and influence. 


““* What share,’ it may be said, ‘did such a man, 

with his beautiful needlework, his decrepit and purblind 

‘dogs, his little coterie of mutually admiring amateurs, 

his avoidance of publicities, actually do in the world ?’ 

It is difficult to give a statistical answer. . . . Yet the fact 

remains that to a large circle of people, many of them quite 

definitely practical, and some of these pre-eminently intellectual, 

Howard Sturgis was a fact, an influence of singular charm and 

force, and his character, after all due deduction, a thing of 

quite unique beauty and nobility. I feel myself that if 

there had arisen some unhappy crisis in my life . . . there is 

none to whom I should more willingly and hopefully have 
gone.” 


“‘ Not on the vulgar mass called work shall sentence pass,’” 
said Browning; and it is a characteristic virtue of Mr. 
Benson’s book that it maintains so sure a balance of spiritual 
judgment. 

Among the more famous people who figure in Mr. Benson’s 
pages are Lady Ponsonby, Henry James, Cecil Spring-Rice 
and Rupert Brooke. There is a tragic glimpse of Ruskin, 
coming as an old man, only a short time before his brain 
became finally clouded, to lecture to the Eton Literary 
Society, of which Mr. Benson was then the boy-president ; 
while among those to whom the author pays tribute, none 
receives warmer homage than Reginald John Smith, the 
publisher, whose character Mr. Benson esteemed as highly 
as he admired his intellectual endowments and business 
ideals and skill. Of Rupert Brooke we are given a portrait 
that may compel some readers to revise earlier impressions. 
In place of “‘a figure like Linus or Hylas or Lycidas, 
loved well and lamented, crowned with the unfading 
wreath of art, illuminated by the sunshine of life, and 
solemnised by the shadows of untimely death,’’ Mr. Benson 
shows us a “ very animated and actual human being,’’ 
who would have been amazed at, and greatly vexed by, 
the legend that has invested him with a mysterious sanctity. 
If, however, Mr. Benson is a shatterer of idols, his criticism 
is too well bred to give offence. His book is indeed a model 
of sound judgment combined with good taste. If he is 
sometimes candid, it is with the real candour of friendship ; 
and implicit throughout his pages is the suggestion that we 
need not love people the less warmly or sincerely for loving 
them for what they actually are. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 
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FROM THE ENDS OF THE EARTH.* 


With the exception of ‘‘ Card-Castle ’’ these books are 
all written by men in their young middle-age and they 
show how competent is the craftsman of to-day. They 
are widely different. Mr. Goodwin gives us a roaring 
rollicking tale of Venice in the days of the condottieri, 
Mr. Temple Thurston a light, wise fantasy of village 
life in a remote part of Ireland, Brett Young a story 
of African adventure. The taste of those who love to be 
regaled with stories—that is, all the world—is catholic, and 
the three books will be widely read, for all have that one 
thing necessary to prolonged life—vitality. 

““ Woodsmoke ”’ is very well written, the African back- 
ground has atmosphere, but we may as well admit at once 
that the story is not convincing. Again and again Mr. 
Brett Young loads his dice and does it so clumsily that we 
see him doing it. He sets out to tell of a couple, the 
Rawleys—he has a genius tor names—who arrive in 
Africa intending to make an expedition into unknown 
country. They have plenty of money, they wish to 
explore and they induce a pleasant young soldier to spend 
his leave in charge of their expedition. Rawley is a 
cheerful person—a secret drinker, madly jealous and with 
homicidal tendencies—but the soldier, distinctly a man of 
the world, does not realise the man is drinking. Oh, no, 
he walks and talks with him but does not notice the signs, 
not his breath, nothing. Captain Antrim falls slowly and 
unnoticeably in love with Mrs. Rawley and on one 
occasion, circumstances being auspicious, kisses her. 
After that bit of innocent love-making, the husband dis- 
appears and she actually imagines Antrim has shot him, 
Antrim of all people! With equal absurdity, Antrim 
imagines Mrs. Rawley has tried to commit suicide because 
the egregious husband in a fit of spleen has wandered off 
into the bush. When after various adventures the re- 
maining two get back to Mombasa, they would have been 
received with that consoling comfortable kindness people 
extend to their compatriots in a strange savage land and— 
they would have gone home on different boats. The ghost 
story is equally unconvincing. Why should a Zulu haunt 
the unfortunate pair because he and Rawley have died 
together ? The reader is heartily glad that Rawley is 
dead and sorry Dingaan’s more valuable life should have 
been thrown away in a search for him, but the fate of 
neither is of any importance. When the bones of the two 
men are discovered, the haunt ceases from haunting ! 
You cannot help wondering what Mr. Brett Young sup- 
poses ghosts and bones have to do with each other, and 
how Rawley’s fate could matter to a pleasant quiet couple 
like Captain and Mrs. Antrim. It is strange that this 
writer should have been able to content himself with so 
unconvincing a story. His background, his atmosphere, is 
perfect, so—in a large sense—is his psychology ; it is the 
tale which, lacking reality, is unworthy of his delicate art. 

In “ Stiletto,’’ Ernest Goodwin tells an excellent and 
convincing story of life in the Middle Ages. His hand 
never falters. He knows his people and you do not doubt 
they would have behaved after this fierce, passionate, 
humorous manner. But the jewel has a flaw. The mere 
writing, that woven background of words, is often poor. 
The prologue—as far as the writing goes—is put together 
better than any other part. As I read it I thought that 
Ernest Goodwin was at last creating his sentences with the 
care of a first-rate writer. But the first page of the tale 
proper disillusioned me. The phraseology became stilted 
and rhetorical. At times, as the vivid scenes were thrown 
on to the canvas, the writing improved but as a whole it 
showed signs of insufficient care. Mr. Goodwin had not 
stopped to consider whether the language he was using 
was the finest possible, whether the scenes could not have 
been cut deeper. I would like him» to compare the 
Prologue with Chapter I, for he writes with so much 
vitality in an age when real vitality is rare that we shall 

* “ Woodsmoke.” By F. Brett Young. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
—‘‘ Stiletto.”” By Ernest Goodwin. 7s.6d. (Collins.)—‘‘ May- 


Eve.” By Temple Thurston. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—‘ Card- 
Castle.” By Alec Waugh. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 
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not be content until he clothes his marvellously vivid 
tales in a dress of rich prose, a dress worthy of them. 

Of late, chance has brought me some of Mr. Temple 
Thurston’s work, and I have been interested to note how 
a man—who is born a writer—changes and develops. 
The artist’s sense of beauty is always indisputably his, and 
whereas he may begin by admiring an artificial rose he 
may go on later to a love of sweetbrier wildings. 

“The City of Beautiful Nonsense’ was a joyous thing 
but it was sentimental. That same joy in life appears 
in ‘‘ May-Eve”’ but—with what a difference. Although 
the story is founded on the faéry-lore of May, that lore 
which is still accredited by village minds, it is yet full of 
reality. You feel that Mr. Temple Thurston knows things 
withheld from the ordinary man, that he has seen—and 
could tell if he would—what is in the minds of the Mrs. 
Cantlins, the women who are wise with the secrets of 
nature. This is a slight book. It will not stand com- 
parison with what I think is his masterpiece, ‘‘ The 
Miracle,” that profoundly human story written in a medium 
which he appears to have considered prose but which 
seems to me to be admirably sustained free verse. 
Nevertheless ‘“‘ May-Eve,”’ if not so big a book as ‘‘ The 
Miracle,” is a lightly woven gossamer story full of rainbow 
gleams ; and when you close it you are hoping the poor 
empress moth will have escaped the Professor for her one 
moment, even as his daughter has escaped from the 
convent. ‘‘ Stiletto’? and ‘‘Woodsmoke”’ are fine books 
but “‘ May-Eve ”’ is the greatest of the three. 

What is “‘ Card-Castle”” doing in this company? Alec 
Waugh is a writer who when very young produced a novel 
of promise. The performance still lags, for the books that 
followed ‘‘ The Loom of Youth” have wound a slow 
length along, lacking both depth and interest. The most 
that can be said for them is that every now and again 
there is a glimmer of originality. Even the story of 
‘“Card-Castle’”’ yields this glimmer. Mr. Waugh points 
out that an illicit affair is not all roses, but a matter of 
pounds, shillings and pence, also that meetings in private 
rooms are seldom satisfactory. The rooms, if you do not 
go to an expensive restaurant, can be dirty! In fact he 
shows how easily a hole-and-corner love may find itself in 
sordid surroundings. The community has made it difficult 
for mankind to get happiness out of a state of affairs of 
which it does not approve—an excellent moral. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S LAST ESSAYS.* 


Novelist, poet, essayist, Maurice Hewlett was perhaps 
as essayist greatest of all. It is readily arguable that in 
this posthumous volume some of his finest work is to be 
found. Coming to the essay form comparatively late in 
life, he brought to it a dowry that a younger man could 
not have brought—a well-stocked mind and a practised 
pen. And since one of the things we ask of an essayist is 
to seem to treat exhaustively of his subject within a few 
pages and then pass on to something else, never parading 
knowledge but making us feel that the knowledge is there 
for us to pick up or leave as we choose, Maurice Hewlett was 
well equipped for his task. The situation he is describing, 
the person about whom he is chatting, are for the moment 
completely absorbing to himself and to us; then, the 
description over, we come with never a backward glance 
to the next subject, whatever that may be. 

Maurice Hewlett’s range of subject is one of the out- 
standing characteristics of his work. He writes a very 
knowledgable paper on “‘ Mr. Pepys His Apple-cart,”’ up- 
setting the cart fairly completely, and then goes on in a page 
or two to “ Daffodils,”’ planting round them many fresh 
and pleasant sayings and reaching the end of the article 
without quoting from ‘“ The Winter’s Tale.’”’ He knows 
the Wiltshire peasant through and through, his good 
qualities, his less good, his I-stand-where-my-father-stood 


* “Last Essays.” By Maurice Hewlett. 8s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


attitude that goes back without a break to an Iberian 
ancestry, and then by way of contrast he writes of modern 
London as he saw it on one of his rare visits, London west 
of Piccadilly in Ascot week, with thin girls and over- 
dressed young men walking by their side. ‘‘ The girls said 
little ; they were not there to talk but to be talked to. 
They seemed to me as purposeless as moths hovering about 
flowers at dusk.”” Mr. Hewlett stood it for three days, then 
went home to Wiltshire to find the mallow in flower in the 
hedges and men and women still afield getting in the last 
of the hay. 

As regards the craftsmanship of the essays there is an 
unexpected quality in their author’s writing which is very 
attractive. One never quite knows what he will say next, 
what allusion will suggest itself, what illustration will come 
in and how strangely apt it will prove to be. His mind is 
alert and stored with pictures and these flower out into the 
written page so easily and so naturally that one seems to 
come to the last page of an essay with an added know- 
ledge of the business of living. Mr. Hewlett has the power 
of letting himself go without at the same time leaving the 
wish in the hearts of his readers that he might at times 
keep a grip on himself. We are content to be led where 
he leads, and it is in particular for this reason that, in a 
form of literature where personality counts for much, we 
find such pleasure in his work. 

M. A. S. 


THE SMUGGLERS.* 


What a deceitful hussy that thing, Romance, can be! 
Tricked out in false fineries, decked with sham jewellery, 
scented and painted, she may seem as attractive as—well, 
the very ideal person; until the cold light of dawn, of 
reason, of truth, exposes the humbug and there she is, 
plain harridan! So much of the picturesque past when 
examined remorselessly proves positively ugly. Jack 
Sheppard and Dick Turpin—heroes ; leading the boys of 
the older generation, who had not aeroplanes and other 
machines on which to spend their ingenuity and devotion, 
to dream of breaking prison or of stopping the mail-coach 
on the Dover Road—until a little truth, a mere pinprick, 
and farewell the illusion. The pirate went some time 
ago, and now the smuggler must abandon his airs and 
graces and prove what, indeed, he was, a sordid and brutal 
rascal, with only one thing to excuse him and that was 
the odious times in which he lived. Through an ugly 
and cruel century he came and went with his silks and 
kegs of liquor, infesting the whole of the south coast, 
braving justice and terrifying a country-side; so that 
when the “‘ Free-trader’’ came riding by, people turned 
their faces to the wall that they might not see and witness 
and be suspected of betrayal. 

Lord Teignmouth and Mr. Harper tell the sordid truth. 
From beginning to end—and the end is even now not yet, 
with the “ boot-legging ’’ to America—it is a dark, dis- 
illusionising tale. 

How deeply the practice of smuggling affected the 
community is shown by the fight which took place between 
the adjacent villages of Hawkhurst and Goudhurst on the 
borders of Kent and Sussex. The Hawkhurst smugglers 
had become so formidable that it was necessary to band 
against them; and the young men of Goudhurst formed 
themselves into a militia. News of this counter-action 
coming to the ears of the smugglers, they captured one of 
their adversaries and by means of torture and imprison- 
ment extorted from him the details of the plans of the 
militia. An attack soon followed when the smugglers 
were routed; some were killed, others captured and 
handed over to the authorities for execution. A still more 
thoroughly organised gang was that of Aldington, the last 
survivor of which died as recently as 1895. Mr. Harper 
and his collaborator give full details of the trial of the 
leading spirits of that gang, who were arraigned for the 

* “The Smugglers.” By Lord Teignmouth (Commander, 
R.N.) and Charles G. Harper. Illustrated by Paul Hardy, by 


the Authors, and from Old Prints and Pictures. £2 2s. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 
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murder on Dover beach of Quarter-master Richard Morgan 
of the Coast Blockade, with “‘ three mortal wounds under 
the left pap of his breast, of which wounds he languished, 
and languishing did live for the space of one hour, and 
then did die.” The account of the trial and the evidence 
brought forward reveal the amazing manner in which the 
system of smuggling ran throughout southern England. 
Pretty well every other person appeared to be in league 
with the runners. The churches were favourite hiding- 
places for the spoils of the illicit traffic, because nobody 
entered them except on Sundays; and even then there is 
the story—one of the few gleams which brighten these 
volumes—of the sexton who told his vicar that he could 
not preach on a certain Sabbath day because “‘ the church 
is full of tubs, and the pulpit’s full of tea.” That was the 
lighter side, a very brief aspect, of a century-long dark 
story, in which a populace was terrified, the armed forces 
of the Crown were kept at bay successfully, and prisons, 
like the old jail at Dover, were broken into and the 
smuggler-prisoners released, with confidence and impunity. 
A dreadful business, characteristic of those ugly times. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


DR. MARY SCHARLIEB.* 


A book of absorbing interest and an inspiration to young 
women medical students. ‘‘ What you are is far more 
important than what you do or acquire,” says Dr. Scharlieb 
to them. Her own personality glows through her great 
achievements. The Reminiscences are written in cheerful, 
practical, straightforward style. There are vivid little 
sketches of contemporary physicians and surgeons, of her 
own colleagues and friends, as Dr. Garrett Anderson and 
Florence Nightingale. When Dr. Scharlieb was a week 
old her mother died and her father, praying for his 
child to be spared him, dedicated her life to the good of 
her fellow creatures. At the age of twenty she married 
and went to India and there pity for the unnecessary 
suffering of the Indian women in sickness and childbirth 
led her to take up the study of midwifery. After initial 
difficulty she obtained experience at the Lying-in Hospital 
in Madras and later the Government arranged for women 
students to receive instruction at the medical college. She 
completed her training at the London School of Medicine 
for Women connected with the Royal Free Hospital, the 
first hospital to open its doors to women students. On 
returning to Madras she made successful efforts to obtain 
a hospital dedicated entirely to the service of caste Hindus 
and Gosha Mohammedans, women who were not allowed to 
accept the ministrations of male doctors, and whose suffer- 
ings in time of illness were often terrible. Single-handed, 
with the unskilled help of her sister and an ayah, she fought 
her battle, but she recommends that no medical woman, 
missionary or otherwise, should be sent out entirely on her 
own; the dangers are too great. Dr. Scharlieb’s time- 
table has been a full one, but she proves that professional 
life is compatible with wifely and motherly duties. 

¥. 


WHAT THEY SAY: A DIALOGUE.; 


You see, I’m completely nonplussed. You, O intuitive 
woman, must help me out. A book like this leaves one 
with such a devout humility. What can one say that the 
story itself does not say infinitely better ? 

Criticism and humility! I see. Strange bed-fellows. 
But this is a curious confession. . . . 

Curious, but sincere. Remember, criticism is bad if it 
doesn’t reach, or aspire to reach, the measure of its subject. 

Or transcend it ? 

It may do that. One thinks of Clutton Brock on ‘‘ The 
Magic Flute,’”’ of the soul of Anatole France adventuring 
among masterpieces, of Pater among the Florentines—no, 

* “ Reminiscences.’’ By Mary Scharlieb, M.D., M.S. 12s. 6d. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

+ ‘‘ Wandering Stars.” 
(Heinemann.) 


By Clemence Dane. 6s. net. 
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NOT the Gioconda !—of Wilde among the Greeks, Chesterton 
on Dickens, Lytton Strachey on Victoria and the Victorians. 
But “Lear,” ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘The Brothers Karamazov,” 
“The Cherry Orchard,”” Bernard Shaw’s ‘Saint Joan 
yes, I’ll risk it !—can criticism ever hope to reach, let alone 
transcend, the measure of these? They are indefinable. 
You analyse down and down, and sooner or later reach 
pure, superhuman spirit, and your logical chemistry falls 
to pieces. You 

But I thought you were adrift among ‘‘ Wandering 
Stars’? What’s your trouble, 
man? Out with it! 

Sorry. What I meant was 
that ‘‘ Wandering Stars ”’ im- 
presses me like that. It has 
the quality of the indefinable. 
Its technique—the_ story 
within the story—is amazingly 
ingenious. But all the time it 
wavers not one hand’s breadth 
from the dominating idea: the 
utter oneness of woman in 
love; the unseeing, untrust- 
ing complexity of man. 

Words, words! I see it 
simply as the story of a girl 
who stakes her all on love and 
loses. And when she loses— 
when the man, poor purblind 
-child, so intent on his painted 
toys—when he doesn’t see this 
elemental gift of God, then 
you hear a soul break, not a 
heart. It just breaks into 
shining gold dust, fizzles down 
the sky, and dies in darkness. 
Is that indefinable ? Thenso 
is life, life at its whitest 
intensity. 

Well, yes. But the manner 
is so implicated with the 
idea that without it the idea simply isn’t the idea at all. 
It leaves out the sheer art. How the whole tragedy of 
Damaris Page, actress, is related by her hunchback hench- 
man to Greydon Hart, playwright, who doesn’t realise he 
is the cause of the tragedy until the story reaches its 
poignant, intolerable climax. How she forces his hand 
so that the stage-woman he is creating for her shall be just 
herself, confessing to him her love. How Damaris herself 
never comes into the story at all, except through the 
speech of others, and yet lives and vibrates in the reader’s 
consciousness, one of the loveliest creations of modern 
fiction. But that, of course, happened with Madala Gray 
in ‘“‘ Legend.” It is her author’s most significant contri- 
bution to modern novel technique, this power of making a 
vivid, living being assume genii-shape in the speech of 
-others. 

Damaris, dear man, is a soul, splendid, unalloyed, the 
soul of woman in love, utterly alone in love. Love IS 
lonely for woman, you know—at its highest. A snow 
peak, a solitude, dawn. It was loneliest for Damaris 
because her work was itself a solitude, too, the artist’s 
solitude. What was her cry? The greater the power 
that drives artists, the more they are at a disadvantage off 
their stage. She couldn’t make a man look at her unless 
there were footlights between them. Men—but not the 
man. Greydon was her man. But he was writing her a 
play. The footlights always got in between. She sent 
her soul out over the footlights, once, for him; a naked 
call, soul to soul. Poor fool. He wasn’t there. That 
part of her died, beyond resurrection. . . . What was 
her cry? ‘I can make him see me as any woman I 
please, but I can’t make him see me as myself, and it’s 
killing me.’’ It kills us over and over again, every day. 
Poor fools! ... 

Yes. And that other cry of hers. 
women. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


“T can’t play his 
They aren’t like real women: they’re like 


A new portrait. 


French women. Do you know what I mean? 
woman is in love with three men in her life. 
that wasn’t possible. Love once—love always! Isn’t 
that so, Jimmy?” And this, too: ‘‘ He wanted to make 
the woman in it—Hetty—me—like all his other women ; 
what he calls complex; what he calls passionate. I call 
them just horrid women. I call them promiscuous. It’s 
not a bit his fault. It’s just that he doesn’t know anything 
about ordinary women like me. He thinks ordinary 
women haven’t got passion. I hate that word. Isn’t 
love enough ? Passion! Oh, 
he doesn’t know what it is 
to sit in a room with someone 
and when they move or turn, 
each movement, each turn, is 
so new, so beautiful, so dear, 
that it catches you by the 
throat, like poetry.” 

’Twill do. Damaris is a 
pean to woman’s love at its 
noblest. The beauty of the 
soul of her pierces the book 
with a dazzling, tear-blinding 
light. Clemence Dane may 
be startlingly clever, but in 
“Wandering Stars’’ she is 
pure spirit reaching out to 
the infinite. Leave it at 
that. 

One thing, though. ‘‘ The 
Lover,’”’ with which the book 
opens, is a terrible shock until 
one realises it is merely the 
story of Greydon’s play, and 


This 
I told him 


not of Clemence Dane’s 
apostasy. I’d rather have it 
away altogether. There’s 


enough of it in ‘“‘ Wandering 
Stars ”’ itself, for the rest to be 
inferred. 


Miss Clemence Dane. 


TREVOR ALLEN. 


BUTLER AS CRITIC.* 


The third and fourth volumes of the Shrewsbury Butler 
confirm the good impression made by the first and second. 
Having read again every word of the new issue, I can 
testify to the immense delight one gets from this blend of 
good literature and good production. Butler deserves to 
be given the best of print, paper and setting: he is that 
kind of author; but I venture to call the printers’ atten- 
tion to p. 33 of Volume III, and to ask if they are quite 
pleased with it. I should like them to feel that my 
enthusiasm is not entirely indiscriminate. 

The present volumes have not the interest of novelty 
that made the first specially attractive. They differ very 
little from the current editions. I was glad to see again 
in Volume I Mr. Festing Jones's little Memoir, which 
seems to me a perfect piece of small-scale biography : 
indeed, I cannot recall anything of its length so full of 
biographical flavour as well as of biographical facts; but 
I think the introductions by the late R. A. Streatfeild 
might now be modified. Perhaps they were suitable a 
dozen or more years ago, when Butler’s friends felt it 
necessary to be aggressive on his behalf; they seem now 
rather like presenting the plaintiff's case when the trial is 
over. In each of the present volumes there is an allusion 
to the alleged ‘“‘ conspiracy of silence’’ against Butler. 
“ During his lifetime he was a literary pariah, the victim 
of an organised conspiracy of silence,’ says Volume IV. 
Volume III is more explicit and says: ‘‘ The word went 
forth that Butler was not to be taken seriously, whatever 
he wrote, and the results of the decree were apparent 


* “The Fair Haven.” ‘Life and Habit.” By Samuel Butler, 
Vols. III and IV of the Shrewsbury Edition. 20 guineas net. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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in the conspiracy of silence that greeted ’’—and so on. 
Really it is time this nonsense was dropped. There was 
nothing organised,’’ no “‘ word’ that “ went forth,” 
o ‘‘ decree,”” no “ conspiracy ’’ and no “ silence.”” The 
rest of the statements may perhaps be true. 

The works here reprinted give us the essential Butler. 
Nearly all his work is criticism of the highest kind, criticism 
that is inspired, penetrating and creative ; but it is some- 
times mixed with criticism of the lowest kind, criticism 
that is wilful, blind and even spiteful. The more I con- 
sider his written work the more I am convinced that Miss 
Savage was Butler’s evil genius. She encouraged his 
worst faults—his desire to ‘‘ guy’’ established reputa- 
tions, his desire to shock, his desire to hoax. Twice in 
“ Life and Habit ’’ he goes out of his way to be funny 
at the expense of Marcus Aurelius, when Marcus Aurelius 
has nothing to do with the case. Socrates and Plato may 
be as despicable as Butler finds them ; but they ought 
not to be dragged gratuitously into a Darwinian essay 
merely to have the half-brick of contempt hurled at them. 
These sallies lessen the effect of Butler’s serious criticism, 
and make the critic himself seem a little cheap beside the 
perfect candour and sincerity of the great naturalist whom 
he is criticising. 

“The Fair Haven’”’ shows Butler at his best and his 
worst. His discussion of the Resurrection story is a 
model of penetrating and constructive criticism; his 
dressing up of the deadly attack as a pious defence, with 
all the apparatus of an elaborate hoax, is to me detestable. 
I once called Butler a spinster; I will go further and call 
him a cat. He could not kill an obnoxious idea as a dog 
kills atat ; he must torture it first, and draw a protracted 
delight from its death, like a cat with a bird. To Miss 
Savage he wrote: ‘‘I should hope that attacks on ‘ The 
Fair Haven’ will give me an opportunity of excusing 
myself, and if so I shall endeavour that the excuse may 
be worse than the fault it is intended to excuse.’’ Need 
we go further than the spirit of this sentence to find the 
real reason for Butler’s long unpopularity ? 

Both volumes contain some of the soundest thinking 
and best writing that Butler ever put out. His main 
contention in “ Life and Habit,” that we are all our ances- 
tors, carrying with us the unconscious memories of the 
race, should have entitled him to the respect of those 
who now believe that the unconscious was discovered by 
Freud, if psycho-analysts had ever been interested in a 
mere Englishman who could write. The passage on grace 
and beauty in “‘ Life and Habit ’’ and the whole of the 
epilogue to that work (especially its last paragraph) 
seem to me at the highest level of prose excellence. What 
a pity the Imp of the Perverse sat perpetually on Butler’s 
shoulder, telling him to be “ clever ”’ ! 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


Hovel Wotes. 


CHEAT-THE-BOYS. By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


“If other people had so nice an understanding of words 
as us,’’ says Mark Fawden in this book, ‘‘ there wouldn’t 
be so many mistakes made.”’ And if other writers had 
so nice an understanding of words as Mr. Phillpotts there 
would be fewer irritating books about. It is always 
refreshing to get down to the country of the good red 
earth and live for a little time among the sturdy, slow- 
speaking, shrewd folk that Mr. Phillpotts draws so faith- 
fully ; he can show you the workings of their minds and 
the beating of their hearts without that cold, almost 
cynical air of the literary surgeon bending over the 
dissecting-table which many writers set such store by. 
Gilyan, who was called ‘‘ Cheat-the-Boys ’’ because of her 
love affairs, was very lovely to look upon, and she was not 
as black as she was painted. In fact, like Harold Lid- 
stone, her lover—and for that matter like everybody else— 


The following works of 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


are now published at 


35s. 6d. 


net each 


The Way of all Flesh 


“ After reading it, we hardly care to inspect some of 

the masterpieces of English fiction; it would be as 

unkind as to let in the cold light of day upon a 
dowager in a ball dress.”—The Times 


Erewhon 


“A bit of genuine satire . . . the best of its kind 
since ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ ””—Augustine Birrell 


Erewhon Revisited 


“Vivid narrative, . . . irony, . . . satire, ... 
quaint and whimsical humour. A worthy sequel to 
Erewhon.’ ”’—The Times 


Page & Company, 11, Gower Street, London 


First Editions of John Masefield 


Book of Discoveries, 22/6 ; Lost Endeavour, 17/5 ; 
The Street of To-day, 15/-; Widow in the Bye 
Street, 55/-; Poems and Ballads, 45/-; Philip the 
King, 21/-; The Faithful, 15/- ; Sonnets and Poems, 
10/6; Lollingdon Downs, 16/-; Dauber, 30/-; 
Good Friday, 10/6, etc, All fine copies in original 
cloth, some in original dust wrappers. 


The Popular Dickens 


The Complete Works as revised by Dickens in 1867-8, in 22 
vols., large type, with frontispiece and decorative title page, 
fcap. 8vo (7” x 44”), cloth boards. Last few sets offered, 
brand new, at {2/15/0 (post free £2/18/o). 
Mention Offer 40. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


YT BOOZ S 
Letters and Journals of Anne Chalmers. 
Edited by her daughter. Demy 8vo, blue cloth. 7/6 
“Thanks are due to those who have made this interesting material 
accessible.” —Glasgow Herald 
“One of the most refreshing books the year is likely to bring.”— 
Times Literary Supplement 
The Leaning Spire and Other E-says. 
A reprint, by GEoRGE A. B. DEWAR. Cr. 8vo. 6/- 
“The stories were in themselves well worth reprinting, and in their new 
and agreeable format they make a welcome reappearance.”’—The Spectator 


“ The greater part of this collection of short stories and sketches was first 
published in 1911, and those who read and admired them will be glad to see 
a new edition.” —The Morning Post 


A Bibliography of First Editions. illustrated by WALTER Crane. 
Compiled by GERTRUDE C. E. Masse. Foreword by HEYWOOD SUMNER. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 
“This interesting and scholarly list of that incomparable artist’s pro- 

ductions in book illustration over a period of more than fifty years—Crane 

died in 1915—is an appetising find for art-lovers.”—The Scotsman 


THE CHELSEA PUBLISHING CO., 16, Royal Hospital Road, 8.W.3 
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she was a mixture of good and bad, and made her mistakes, 
and enjoyed her pleasures and mourned her follies in a 
thoroughly human fashion. What became of Gilyan it 
would not be fair to say, but those who expect Mr. Phillpotts 
to give them a story that will hold their attention from 
the first page to the last, and at times move them 
profoundly, will not be disappointed. 


SOULS OF FIRE. By Iris Marshall. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


With Malaga and Cadiz and the Mediterranean for a 
background, this is a thrilling account of what lay behind 
the activities of 
some of the 
leading spirits in 
the struggles 
between the 
Carlists and 
the Alfonsists. 
The _ principal 
figure is that of 
a beautiful 
woman, Sejorita 
Teresa de 
Morena, whose 
strong person- 
ality is shrouded 
ma great 
mystery. It is 
this political 
mystery with its 
personal compli- 


cations which 
, forms the main 
theme oi the 


book, but it is 
not our intention 
to take away from the keen pleasure the story is sure to 
give by unfolding any of it here. Suffice it to say that 
the interest is sustained to the very end. 


Miss Iris Marshall. 


DARE’S GIFT, AND OTHER STORIES. By Ellen 
Glasgow. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 

Full of strange and tragic memories is the delightful 
country house which gives its name to the title of this book. 
It was saturated to such an extent with impressions that 
must have lodged in the bricks and crevices, creating a 
mental atmosphere, that it had the power even after a lapse 
of fifty years to so undermine the health of Mildred Beck- 
with, ignorant as she was of what had taken place there, 
that she was obliged to be moved away. Other stories 
follow of different experiences but in a similar vein, in which 
the phantoms are only seen by those, we presume, who are 
gifted with this sight, though the atmosphere is sensed by 
all concerned. In “ The Past”’ the apparition is that of 
the first wife who persists in appearing and exercising a 
powerful influence over the second, until the latter comes 
across a bundle of letters, proving the unfaithfulness of the 
former, and the victory is gained by the letters being burnt 
instead of causing pain to the husband by exposure, and 
the apparition is seen no more. Whether regarded merely 
as hallucinations, optical illusions or however they strike 
the reader, these stories are well told and sure to be greatly 
enjoyed by those who like “ sensations.”’ 


MR, KELLO. By John Ferguson. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Taking Scotland of the sixteenth century for his place 
and time, Mr. John Ferguson has given us a romance of 
the days of John Knox that is subtly steeped in the 
atmosphere of the period and holds the reader throughout 
by the strength and increasing interest of its story. ‘‘ John 
Kello was a man who looked as though laughter had gone 
dry in his heart, leaving it arid and bitter, a man dreaded 
because he showed no fear, a man hated because he showed 
no weakness and no pity, and one without a following 
because he seemed to take a grim relish in foiling the 
schemes of either side.”” The sinister figure of Kello 


dominates the whole narrative. He is the minister of 
Spott, a small place in the Highlands ; a fanatic, a dour, 
ruthless hunter of witches and all who practise the Black 
Art. The burning of old Elspeth Carr and the tense, tragic 
episodes that lead up to it are among the most haunting 
and impressive things in the book. All Kello’s purposes 
change when the girl Issobel arrives from abroad 
mysteriously and is charged with witchcraft. He has a 
secret in his past; he had sinned and repented and thought 
his sin was forgotten, but it comes strangely home to him 
at a time when his terrible influence over his people is 
irresistible, and it deflects him from his stern course, 
humanises him, leads him to defend from his enraged 
followers the man who was his enemy, to sacrifice his good 
name, even his life for a love that but for his sin he never 
would have known. There are few scenes in modern fiction 
so poignant and powerful as that with which the story closes. 
The many and various characters are extraordinarily well 
drawn. Told arrestingly, imaginatively and with an easy 
charm of style, ‘‘ Mr. Kello”’ is certainly the most brilliant 
first book—if it is a first book—of the year. 


NANETTE OF THE IDOL SHOP. By William Freeman. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The short story writer does not always make a good 
novelist, and vice versa; but Mr. William Freeman in his 
first novel has retained the pleasantly light touch that 
makes his magazine stories deservedly popular. Not that 
“Nanette of the Idol Shop” is exactly a light story— 
indeed a murder occurs in its earlier pages—but it is told 
with a skilful combination of the thrill necessary for a 
mystery novel and the gentler atmosphere suitable to 
surround the love story of a charming girl. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Freeman, having set his hand to the plough, 
will open still more furrows, for this first one has been cut 
with an accuracy that is the more pleasing in an age of 
almost slipshod writing. We do not propose to spoil the 
plot by disclosing the author’s secret; it is sufficient to 
say that around the murder of a dealer in antiques is 
woven a clever story and one that lacks neither incident 
nor surprise. It is a book to be enjoyed by all who love 


an exciting yarn with a thread of romance running 
through it. 


SILK. By Samuel Merwin. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Both matter and manner of “ Silk’’ are out of the 
ordinary. It is the story of the adventures of a Chinese 
nobleman who journeyed westwards to the country of the 
Yue Che two thousand years ago on a secret mission. It 
tells of the visit of the Prince Imperial of China to the same 
country in disguise, his tempestuous and ill-fated love for 
its beautiful young queen Roxana, the sinister machinations 
of her Chief Minister and the intrigues of the Romans to 
obtain the secret of the manufacture of the world-famous 
Chinese silk. There is in this story all the material for 
melodrama, yet not once does the author yield to the lure 
of the melodramatic. The story is told in the first person 
in the restrained, almost stilted style of a Chinese nobleman. 
The consistent delineation of the narrator’s character in 
both diction and sentiment is not the least of the book’s 
merits. The style has a haunting beauty in spite of, or 
perhaps because of its restraint, and the descriptions of 
the gifts brought by the prince to Roxana is a delight in 
itself. The book as a whole is suggestive of a piece of 
exquisite Chinese embroidery. It is a work of distinction 
and deserves success. It opens rather slowly for the 
average reader, but once the stage is set, the spell of the 
narrative is irresistible. 


AT THE WORLD’S MERCY. By Paul Trent. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


One can always be sure of a good story from Mr. Paul 
Trent, and in this we have an amazing complication of 
happenings, the threads of which are all skilfully woven 
in a most intricate manner. The whole trouble lies in the 
fact that the heroine, Elsie Harland, is really the heiress 
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Cloth, 8s. 6d. ; leather, 12s. 6d. net 
| THE WORKS OF JOHN MASEFIELD (a separate editions) 


Crown 8vo. Each volume, 6s. net. 


| In one Volume. 800 pages. 


A King’s Daughter : A Play in Verse A Poem and Two Plays 
King Cole and Other Poems St. George and the Dragon / 
oe Holtspur, or, The Pangs of Love: The Daffodil Fields | 
Right Royal* | 
Reynard the Fox* Philip the King, and other Poems . 
Enslaved, and other Poems Good Friday: A Play 
Lollingdon Downs, and other Poems, with The Faithful: A Play 


Sonnets Gallipoli (new library edition, 7s. 6d. net) 
Also Selections from Masefield. Cloth, 6s.; leather, 8s. 6d. net 


* For illustrated editions of these two books apply to the publishers. 
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WANDERING STARS. The new novel by LAST ESSAYS. By Maurice Hewlett 
Clemence Dane, author of Legend. 6s. net (New Impression) 8s. 6d. net 

LIFTING MIST. By Austin Harrison. A boy’s THE TECHNIQUE OF LIVING. By 
experiences at a great public school. 7s. 6d. net Harold Dearden. (New Impression) 6s. net 

A HUMAN BOY’S DIARY. By Eden MY CRICKET MEMORIES. By F. B. Hobds. 


Phillpotts 6s. net 


Foreword by P. G. H. Fenner. 6s. net 


LONDON: 


WM. HEINEMANN, LTD. 


“ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY WHICH HAS 
APPEARED THIS CENTURY "—SUNDAY EXPRESS 


WALTER 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY BY 


MEGROZ 


| 
. 

A New Volume of “The Bookman Library. 7/6 net 
The Times Literary Supplement :— | 
“ Both authentic and interesting. . . . Mr. Mégroz delights in Mr. de la Mare’s gift of language and interprets well its cunning uses 
of music and of association. . . . His enthusiasm about Mr. de la Mare is sometimes unmeasured, but it is never indiscriminate. He 

| knows other days and has a standard to go by.” 


The Yorkshire Post :— 
““ Mr. Mégroz is particularly well suited to his subject. He is a psychological critic, and can explain Mr. de la Mare’s poems in the 


terms of modern consciousness very well. . . . A sensitive appreciation by one well versed in the psychology of phonetics of that 
technical wizardry of which Mr. de la Mare is an accepted master.” 


“WALTER DE LA MARE” IS A BOOK OF 303 PAGES AND CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS : 
(1) PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS ; (2) BIOGRAPHY ; (3) POETRY OF CHILDHOOD; (4) POETRY AS DREAM ; 
(5) PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAM; (6) POETRY OF LIFE; (7) DE LA MARE’S GHOSTS ; (8) THE LANGUAGE OF 
POETRY ; (9) DE LA MARE'’S STYLE AND CONTENT; (10) THE POET AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. THERE 
ARE THREE APPENDICES: BIBLIOGRAPHIC ; BROWNING'’S RELATIVES ; ANALYSIS OF THE LISTENERS. 
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to a large estate, but is unconscious of it and utterly at a 
loss to understand why she is persecuted so unmercifully 
by the usurper, Sir Jasper Carlton. In his determination 
to marry her and secure his position Sir Jasper does not 
scruple to stoop to the basest and most cruel means, even 
to getting her lover falsely charged with theft and sent to 
prison, but Elsie’s friends begin to suspect and the story 
gets thrilling as the victory seems first with one side and 
then with the other, until finally the facts are all known 
and Sir Jasper flees the country, while numerous marriage 
bells ring at home. 


FAMILY. By Wayland Wells Williams. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


The young man who has to challenge the traditions of 
his family is not a new type. Even in America, apparently, 
conservative traditions in an old family sometimes offer 
obstacles to youth, and this is what Mr. Williams has 
chosen as the setting of his lively romance. In a small 
college town, the hero settles down to be a lawyer, finds 
that his interests lie in the mechanism of motors, and 
marries out of his social circle. This is more than dis- 
turbing to his widowed mother, who has other plans for 
the heir of the Deere traditions. But the hero, helped by a 
number of his friends, comes to see that “ the greatest of all 
things in life is work, the chosen work to which a person 
devotes his one great effort. The reason is that in work 
we chiefly live.’’ Before he learns this lesson, he has to 
suffer, and to cause some of his relatives suffering. 
Especially his strong-willed mother. The clash between 
the wife and the mother-in-law is excellently drawn, 
Mr. Williams, in fact, makes all the women of his story live. 
and they belong to different types. The end is reached 
through a slightly melodramatic revelation about the 
hero’s birth. But that hardly spoils the convincing power 
of the story. Mr. Williams gives us the inside of modern 
middle-class American life, with its clash between the 
young and the old. The sketch is full of quiet humour and 
insight, and the author has cleverly chosen to make his 
hero not too heroic—at least, heroic in the main when he 
is stimulated by his wife and some sensible companions. 
An old plot in a new setting, brightly worked out. 


THE MURDER CLUB. By Howel Evans. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


This, according to the publishers’ foreword, is the first 
of a series of mystery novels to be published by them 
monthly. If the succeeding volumes are as good as the 
first, the experiment should prove successful. It is true 
that there has been something of a ‘‘ boom ”’ in this depart- 
ment of fiction, but for that very reason the reader can 
pick and choose, and his appetite can only be satisfied by 
a recherché meal. We remember (though he has probably 
forgotten the occasion) hearing Mr. Evans discuss his idea 
for this very book before ever he began to write it, and the 
opinion was then expressed that he would find it difficult 
to perform the task he contemplated. He may have found 
it difficult, but he has done it. With considerable skill he 
has worked out a number of ingenious and in many cases 
quite original plots, and it is astonishing to see how he 
contrives to fill almost every page with an incident or a 
piece of clever deduction. We were forced to burn 
expensive electricity into the small hours in our inability 
to put down an unusually ingenious study of crime and 
criminals. 


WORLDS APART. 


By M. P. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Willcocks. 7s. 6d. 


Within recent years Miss M. P. Willcocks has got rid of 
a very tortuous style which rendered her earlier work 
extremely difficult. In ‘‘ Worlds Apart ’’ she is successful 
in making a middle-aged woman with an inveterate desire 
for shaping people’s lives to suit her own, a pseudo-heroine. 
Mrs. Lydia Wyatt is one of those women who ruin weaklings 
by taking all responsibility from them. In contact with 
stronger spirits she exercises greater energy and produces 
infinite trouble. But one cannot help liking the dear 


lady however wrong she is. Nevertheless she deprived 
her beloved son, Tony, of any solid defences against life's 
usual accidents. Not that his mother minded his scandalous 
love affair with Ruby Wellington. Dear me, no! She 
wanted to be the cooing, comforting godmother to Ruby, 
and would even have been pleased to be that junior Marie 
Lloyd’s actual mother-in-law. Ruby saw the weakness 
of Tony and the too cloying charm of his fond parent. 
Very unwilling she was at the beginning of things to trust 
her small son to those moulding hands; but Ruby liked 
independence, and later, surrendered the sturdy child. 
Patrick, to Tony and Stella Charlton. Stella married 
the young man knowing his endearing faults; but Stella 
was the very just, courageous style of wife who would not 
willingly discriminate between Ruby’s child and her own. 
Lydia took things out of her compassionate hands by 
appropriating Tony’s boy. Lydia had of course learned 
something from her previous failure which she ascribed 
to Tony’s inheritance of amiable dilettantism from his 
father. We distrust heredity in books as much as in life, 
and feel anyhow that Ruby’s son will be able to fight his 
own corner when the time comes for him to resist the 
smothering sweetness of his adopted grandmother. The 
only fault about this really jolly novel is its constant 
insistence on the ties of relationship. 


THE HIDDEN LIGHT. By Richmal Crompton. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


After reading this book one is haunted with the persistent 
question, whether the Kenneths in real life would be likely 
to recognise themselves ? Undoubtedly there are such 
people, shallow enough to be so entirely satisfied with 
themselves as to lose all sense of balance in their point of 
view. Here we have the story of the marriage of a hand- 
some, and to all appearances suitable, young couple after 
a short acquaintance. They develop along very different 
lines and it is only Monica’s intense love for her two children 
which keeps them together until Kenneth’s death in a motor 
accident. The story is vividly drawn, Philip the faithful 
friend,whose love shielded and strengthened Monica through 
many difficult times and who gained his reward in the 
end, makes a great claim on our interest and by clever 
characterisation we are drawn right into the circle of this 
typical village life. 


GREEN SHOOTS. By Paul Morand. 6s. (Chapman & 
Dodd.) 


It is said that Monsieur Morand has been an official at 
the French Embassy in London. If he served under 
Cambon they were in one respect in very striking contrast 
with each other ; for the Ambassador, admirable diplomat 
as he was, did not in his more than twenty years at Albert 
Gate master more than a few words of our language. 
Morand has the very soul of it. In these three studies 
of young ladies who, as Mr. Walkley in his entertaining 
preface very truly says, are remarkable, he evidently wrote 
in his own tongue, for we are given the name of a translator. 
Possibly the rudiments of the language bore him a little, 
and you cannot be recondite all the time. His mode of 
writing is not for the groundlings, as everyone knows who 
has read ‘‘ Open All Night.’’ And there is not a moment 
of the day or night when his intense powers of observation 
and deduction appear to slumber. Allusiveness is here 
and a most diverting method of description. The essence 
is admitted, but nothing else ; and in this little volume 
there lies more treasure than in a great number of bulky 
tomes. ‘‘ Crocodiles with little bellies round and soft 
like lettuces, brown bears more greedy for the soles of their 
feet than for honey, hyenas like bags stuffed with bones,’’ 
are among the spoil which Aurore, one of these young ladies, 
brings from Africa. Now she has returned to the glimpses 
of the moon, so that she dines, with the imperturbable 
Morand, at a resort where it is possible to feast the eyes 
upon ‘“‘ Sargent’s rich, substantial baldness and Roger 
Fry’s shock head.”” Aurore, Delphine and Clarisse—they 


make the best of their worlds. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE SPIRIT. By Claude Houghton. 
6s. (Daniel.) 

That fine play, ‘“‘ Judas,’”’ showed Mr. Houghton to be 
one of those whose religion is rooted not in sentiment but 
in faith. In this book his faith is formulated. It is a 
little difficult to read at a stretch ; partly because it consists 
largely of generalisations, partly because Mr. Houghton 
expresses himself in a somewhat rhetorical style which 
suggests that his book was designed primarily as a series of 
lectures. Ruskin is the writer of whom he is most often 
reminiscent, treating his subject (man’s sense of religion 
in general) in that half practical and half fanciful manner 
applied by Ruskin to the arts. ‘‘ The Eight Lamps of 
Faith”’ his book might be alternatively called. Inter- 
spersed are little prose poems on various themes—there 
is one of singular beauty in the ninth chapter on Love— 
and at frequent intervals he illumines his text, poet-wise, 
with some vividly seen figure of sharp aphorism. Thus 
“a people’s belief is the lake into which the separate rivers 
flow and which reflects the heaven in which all can 
believe . . . the creeds are expressions in the terms of 
time of man’s belief in eternity”; the great prophets 
“consume themselves, like comets, in their passionate 
endeavour to illuminate darkness ”’; ‘‘ the fanatic is the 
tragedy of the finite mind seeking to define God.” Mr. 
Houghton insists upon the common basis of all great 
religions—an idea growing more familiar nowadays, since 
Christianity has outgrown the Dark Age of belief in its own 
people as the only possible servers of God, and in all others 
as indiscriminate ‘‘ heathen ’’—and each successive chapter 
stresses realisation, as opposed to mere knowledge, as the 
touchstone of faith. A good book, if a little long-winded. 


YOUNG IMESON. By James R. Gregson. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


This clever and powerful little play reads well and acts 
well; probably, we may safely say, because it is well 
written, with a view to the preservation of that sense of 
anticipation, of postponed climax, which is the essential 
of good drama. There is very little ‘‘ moral lesson,” in 
spite of the fact that the play was first produced in a 
Primitive Methodist school ; both employer and employed 
—the scene and the characters being industrial—being 
equally bothered, and neither can be said to win in the 
end. Readers who understand electrical affairs will rebel 
at the stage instruction on page 10, where Kenneth Imeson 
“sets a battery in motion ”’ and “ listens critically to its 
throb as he alternately checks and releases the action ’’—a 
battery being actually a most silent and motionless piece 
of electrical apparatus. Apart from this excusable flaw, 
the literary side is irreproachable and the situations are 
full of dramatic interest. 


SMALL TALK AT WREYLAND. Third Series. By 
Cecil Torr. (Cambridge University Press.) 


The only sentence in this book which Mr. Torr’s admirers 
will dislike is in his preface, when he writes: ‘‘ This third 
(and final) volume. ...’’ I can see no reason why he 
should not give us more volumes of this inimitable kind of 
memoir. The usual sort of contemporary autobiography 
is like one of those huge, boiled puddings in which, swim- 
ming in uncomfortable loneliness, appear a few plums. 
Mr. Torr rejoices the reader’s and reviewer's heart by 
omitting the pudding. His brief, pointed and diverse 
paragraphs very often have no connection—they are the 
sort of thing for which, when one finds them, one forgives 
the ordinary jejune book of reminiscences. He still writes 
mostly about his own Devon, remembering old men and 
old ways; recounting vanishing customs and at times 
gallantly attacking modern “ improvements.’’ His com- 
ments on education, on the alienation or sale of old endow- 
ments and on modern efforts to give villages water are 
all very sound. In lighter vein is such a tale as this: 


New Fiction 
Just Published 


Mr Kello 


By JOHN FERGUSON 
7s. 6d. net. 
No mischief but a woman or a priest in it—here both. 


Graven Image 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Author of “‘ The Boadwalk,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this powerful story Miss Widdemer displays a mastery of character 
drawing. 


Alix of the Chateau 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE 
Author of “‘ Angelot,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


The setting is France at the time of Louis XIII and Henri Prince de 
Conde. 


Golden-Eyes 


By SEDWYN JEPSON 
Author of ‘* The Qualified Adventurer.” 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Bright, breezy and diverting.” —Edinburgh Evening News 


SECOND IMPRESSION 


Oliver October 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
Author of “‘ Brewster's Millions,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This will be one of the best of the year’s novels.”—Irish Times 


Conquistador 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
Author of ‘‘ Vain Oblations,” ec. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Her technical skill, her sensitive power of observation, her dramatic 
quality place her with the greatest writers of the short —.,, oe 
server 


SECOND IMPRESSION 


Ultimatum 
By VICTOR MacCLURE 
Author of ‘‘ Nicolette of the Quarter,” etc. 78. 6d. net. 


“The reader will be carried away he the story, which out-Wells Wells 
and leaves Verne in the shade.”—The Daily Mail 


General Publications 


A History of Art, Vol. II 


By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 
Author of “* Ancient Greece,” etc. 42s. net. 


Each volume has a Full Index. Vol. I—From Earliest Times to the 
Age of Raphael. Sizeg x 6 inches. 470 pages. With 318 Illustrations 
in Half-tone. 42s. net. my 
Vol. Il—Later European Art, with Chapters on Original Sculpture and 
Painting. 602 pages. With nearly 400 Illustrations. 42s. net. 


One-Act Plays of To-day 
Edited by J. W. MARRIOTT 


Crown Octavo, 256 pages. 35. 6d. net. 


This selection includes works by A. A. Milne, Harold Brighouse, Arnold 
Bennett, Oliphant Down, John Galsworthy, Lord Dunsany, J. A. Fer- 
guson, Allan Monkhouse, J. J. Bell, Olive Conway, and John Drinkwater. 


Myths and Legends of China 


By E. T. C. WERNER 
Demy Octavo, 272 fo sae With 32 plates in Colours and Gold, 
by Chinese artists. os. 6d. net. 
This cheap Edition has now been added to the famous MyTus SERIEs. 


The Man Himself 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 
Crown Octavo, 288 pages. 7s. 6d net. 


The author presents a credible Christ, whose religion any modern man 

can accept, and in which lies the hope of the world. His treatment 

of his subject is so reverent that the most sensitive reader will find 
nothing in the book of which to complain. 


The Harrap Mercury 


A Bi Monthly Magazine concerning Harrap Books and Authors. A 
copy of each issue will be sent, post free, on application to: 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD. 
39-41, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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““T remember two old mathematicians dining with us; 
and after dinner they talked shop, and my father went to 
sleep in the middle of their talk. Recovering himself he 
said, ‘I beg pardon, Mr. X; I fear I dropped asleep while 
you were speaking.’ Mr. X replied, ‘ Not at all, Mr. Torr, 
not at all; it was Mr. Y who was speaking when you went 
to sleep.’ ”’ 


THE JOURNAL OF GEORGE FOX. Edited by Norman 
Penney, F.S.A. 5s. (Dent.) 


The “‘ Journal ’’ of George Fox is one of the greatest 
spiritual autobiographies in the language, and it is not 
nearly so familiar to the general reader as it deserves to be. 
The approaching tercentenary of Fox’s birth, and the 
appearance of this attractive reprint, well illustrated and 
containing a preface by Dr. Rufus Jones, should introduce 
many fresh readers to this very interesting figure in our 
religious history. Fox was born in Leicestershire in 1624. 
His father was a weaver, and Fox as a boy seems to have 
followed the business successfully. The turning point in 
his life came, however, at the age of seventeen, when he 
was taken by some friends to a tavern, where he was 
revolted by the excessive drinking. For several years 
after this he wandered, solitary, about the Midlands, seek- 
ing spiritual guidance, but finding none. His family 
recommended him to marry, while some of the “ priests ”’ 
whom he consulted suggested tobacco or blood-letting. 
But in 1647 there came an inward revelation that made 
him “leap for joy.’”’ It was “ opened to him ”’ that the 
soul, through its own experience, might have direct com- 
munion with God; and fortified with this conviction— 
which, for his own day, was thoroughly revolutionary—he 
began a series of missionary journeys that was to last for 
forty years and to extend not only throughout the British 
Isles, but to Jamaica, the Barbados, America, Holland 
and Germany. Undaunted by the hazards of travel, the 


ley Wives had faid . 


violent opposition to which he was subjected, and his 
frequent terms of horrible imprisonment, he went upon his 
way, and the story of his journeys is one of almost unique 
courage and endurance. The beginning of Fox’s ministry 
coincided with the establishment of the Commonwealth. 
In spite of the lip service that was being paid to liberty 
and tolerance, it was a time when disputes among the 
various Puritan sects had reached the fever point of 
bitterness, and Fox’s influence cannot better be sum- 
marised than by saying that he introduced a spring of 
living spiritual water into a world that had mistaken 
theology for religion. From the religious, no less than the 
purely human, point of view, the story of his life and the 
revelation of himself in his “ Journal”’ are full of un- 
common fascination. 


OUR BIRDS’ NESTS AND EGGS, AND HOW TO KNOW 
THEM, By E. Fitch Daglish. 4s. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 

This compact little volume forms the sixth of the ‘‘ How 
to Know Them”’ series, the previous ones dealing with 
flowers, trees, butterflies, etc. It is of a convenient size 
for the pocket and should be very successful in fulfilling 
the purpose of the author—that of enabling the novice 
to identify the birds’ nests and eggs found during a country 
ramble, and leading the reader to a more sympathetic 
attitude towards all birds. Without any difficulty the 
most ignorant reader can use this well compiled index 
and, by the additional help of the many illustrations, 
quickly find the name of the eggs he wishes. Not only 
does it give the description of the eggs and nests, but the 
time of the nesting period and full information about the 
birds. 


THE QUEER SIDE OF THINGS, By Mary L. Lewis. 
7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


In this miscellany of stories on various subjects, 


ms the key-note of which is mystery, the author has not 


| made any attempt to contribute to psychical research, 
but simply to pass on to us stories which she has 
heard chiefly whilst living many years in Wales. The 
subjects include Ghosts and Their Ways, Coincidence 
and Dreams, The Fairy Belief, Witchcraft, Wizardry 
and Queer Remedies, Giants, Dragons and The Devil, 
etc. Undoubtedly Wales is a country well steeped in 
folk-lore, and it is fortunate that there is an awakened 
interest in this for its preservation depends so much 
on oral tradition, and if that is lost so much is gone 
which reveals the soul of a people, what has been its 
traditions and beliefs. In the chapters on ghosts the 
atmosphere is at once created and we are sitting round 
with the villagers in some lonely farm or moorland 
cottage hanging with bated breath on gruesome 
recitals about uncanny animals, of sounds of nails 
hammered into a coffin, of mysterious birds seen 
before a death and never again. Much is understood 
when we remember that the Celtic mind has ever 
been more concerned with emotional than material 
experience, and realise the secluded life in isolated 
valleys that would be monotonous indeed without 
this natural resource. 


VENTURES IN BOOK-COLLECTING, By William 


Harris Arnold. 15s. (Scribners.) 


To say, as people have been saying, that every book 
collector is capable of adding one of his own is as 
obvious a fallacy as that once popular belief that 
every one of us is capable of writing at least one 
novel. The true collector finds himself concentrating 
sooner or later on one or two favourite authors—the 
devotees of Dickens, for example, are legion, and their 
interest in, say, Thackeray, can therefore be only 
incidental. This restricts the scope of a possible 


George Fox preaching at 
Market Cross, Carlisle 


From “The Journal of George Fox " (Dent). 


book so greatly that the would-be author finds the 
living interest of it petering out after a single chapter. 
Mr. Arnold, an American collector who died at the 
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beginning of this year, had his special interests—he loved 
Tennyson and “ R. L. S.’’ toa degree of unashamed slavery. 
But happily his nature retained its catholicity, even if his 
other interests became definitely secondary ; so that they 
were never so unimportant to him that when he came to 
write his book he found himself stumped when he had 
done with the chapters on his favourites. He had material 
for many an extra page on such subjects as ‘‘ The Luck of 
a Book Collector,’’ ‘‘ Some Eighteenth Century Books and 
Letters ’’ and ‘“‘ Some Victorian Books.’’ He also wrote 
entertainingly on the making of a collector, and of the 
harvest which came to include ‘“‘ The True and the False,”’ 
a Tennyson rarity of which only one copy was known to 
be in existence, and yet which he purchased for sixpence ! 
To-day a copy would fetch £200. Other treasures have 
included Sterne’s autograph on the first page of ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’’ an agreement between Addison and _ Steele, 
and Browning’s Dramatic Idylls,’’ inscribed by the 
author to Tennyson. These, with a rich profusion of 
others, are reproduced in facsimile illustration, and thus 
the book itself becomes a bibliophile’s treasure. 


ESSAIS DE FOLKLORE BIBLIQUE. Par P. Saintyves. 
20 francs. (Paris: Emile Nourry.) 

It should be explained that M. Saintyves is well known 
in French occult circles, that he has written on virginal 
conceptions, the legends of reliquaries and the arts of 
Hermetic Medicine and, what is more to our purpose at 
the moment, that he is acquainted with Frazer's ‘‘ Golden 
Bough,”’ ‘“‘ Adonis,” etc., but not with his other monu- 
mental work on “‘ The Folklore of the Bible.’’ The volume 
under notice is concerned more especially with magic, 
myths and miracle in the Old and New Testaments, and is 
rightly described as essays rather than as a connected 
treatise. Much of it has appeared previously in French 
literary and archeological reviews, but it has been revised 
and extended before passing into the present more 
permanent form. There are nine studies in all, dealing 
with the Descent of Fire from Heaven, the Blossom- 
ing Wand of Aaron, the Water-Finding Staff of Moses, 
the Fall of Jericho, the Changing of Water into Wine, the 
Multiplication of Loaves, the Miracle of Walking on the 
Water, the Ring of Polycrates (which does not belong to 
the cycle, as it has no Biblical connections), the symbolical 
significance of the Seamless Garment and the rending of 
the Veil of the Temple. These subjects are illustrated 
by their most interesting and usually somewhat familiar 
connotations in folklore, and are pleasant reading without 
exception. The references to the Holy Grail and its 
legends are pertinent to the subject matter of various 
essays but betray only a very partial acquaintance with 
this great cycle of romance. In the case of the Last 
Supper, the Cup of the First Eucharist and the changing 
of Water into Wine, some valuable opportunities have 
been missed. The individual fact is perhaps indicative 
of the studies at large, which leave nothing to be desired in 
the manner of presentation, but are scarcely comprehensive 
in the matter of first-hand authoritative research. The 
French occult methods in folklore are different from those 
of Sir James Frazer, even if the conclusions reached in both 
cases are things that will have their day and will then pass, 
as the spiritual side of myth, observance and ritual unfolds 
in the mind of scholarship. 


ANTON CHEHOV: A CRITICAL STUDY. By Wilham 


Gerhardi. 7s. 6d. net. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


It is not easy to understand why anybody should want 
to read a whole volume about Chehov, when so much of 
his own writing—stories, plays and letters—can be had 
in excellent English. To be able to talk about Chehov 
may still be a sign of superiority, and those desirous of 
winning distinction cheaply may therefore be glad of a 
book like this that covers the whole ground in less than 
two hundred pages and illustrates the points discussed 
with an abundance of quotations, some directly translated 
by the author. Mr. Gerhardi deals with Chehov in five 
chapters with headings alleged to constitute together a 


APPLETON BOOKS 


SUNLIGHT AND SONG 
MARIA 


An autobiography told in a delightful fashion ‘and 
showing how an opera singer passes her time. The 
work contains much information of value to the 


student of singing. Fully illustrated. 12/6 
PRINCIPLES of JOURNALISM 
C. S. YOST 


In this volume the author covers the handling of 
news, the editorial page, freedom of the press, and 
the ethics of journalism. A useful guide to all 
engaged in this profession. 4/6 


MOTHER OF GOLD 
EMERSON HOUGH 


“A story of high adventure and dauntless questing, 
with a fascinating romance set in Mexico.’”’— 7/6 
Aberdeen Press 


THE LAUGHING RIDER 


L. Y. ERSKINE 
‘‘ A story of the West which is bound to be appreciated 
by lovers of adventure.’’—Court Journal 
“It contains so much fun as well as many thrills that 
no one could fail to enjoy.’’—Inverness Courier 7/6 


THE THIRTEENTH LETTER 
N. S. LINCOLN 


An amazing mystery story by an author who knows 
so well how to baffle and fascinate the reader. 7/6 


25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 


The Plays of 


JAMES R. GREGSON 


(i) YOUNG IMESON 
(ii) T MARSDENS 


Press Notices of YOUNG IMESON 


Manchester Guardian : 
““Mr. Gregson observes and records with a good sense the millstone grit 
that is deposited freely in Yorkshire homes. The dialogue is rich in 
repartees that have the terrifying effect of a thunder-clap.” 

Daily Mail: 
* Both human and humorous with a touch of grim dramatic irony.’ 

The Times: 
** The author shows himself a close observer of character, a humorist of 
real merit.” 

Daily News: 
“A play of fresh observation and telling characterisation. It has 
genuine good stuff in it.” 

Daily Express: 
“It is extremely interesting.” 

Daily Graphic: 
** It fulfils Synge’s idea of what a comedy should be. It is like a nut, 
hard, crisp, and pleasant both to the palate and the teeth. It has true 
North Country wit; it is racy, unsentimental, taut and crisp.” 

Morning Post: ‘ 
‘* 4 Yorkshire play—and gains in colour and quality thereby. Raciness 
of character and speech.” 

Daily Telegraph : 
“Mr. Gregson is a stage-writer of ability. The play is chock full of 
character, obversation and atmosphere. Here, we feel, is an industrial 
fight as it really happens.” 

Westminsier Gace'te 
* A comedy of original and vivid quality.” 


Bound in Paper 2/- net each. Cloth 3/6 net each 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., LONDON 
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complete critical method: ‘‘ The Effect of his Work, its 
Peculiar Uniqueness ; the Sensibility which Necessitated 
this Expression ; the Determining Causes of his Sensibility 
and the Relevant Circumstances of his Life ; the Means by 
which his Sensibility was given Expression: a Technical 
Examination of his Style; a Closer Examination of 
Perfectly Characteristic Passages in which his Sensibility 
is Completely Expressed.’’ Mr. Gerhardi’s book is much 


less portentous than his programme and, thanks to the 
fullness of the quotations, very pleasant and readable. 
What emerges most clearly is not the skill of the critic, 
but the modest, attractive and quietly artistic nature of 
Chehov himself. No great modern writer made less fuss 
about himself or less expected to have fuss made about 
him. Let us respect his modesty and admire his art. In 
a blatant age the perfect reticence of Chehov is refreshing. 


Music. 


SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 


SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By WaTSON LYLE. 


HEN I met the late distinguished composer—now, 
as I sadly know, for the last time—-a few weeks 
ago in the vestibule at Queen’s Hall on a Philharmonic 
night there was no time for conversation, nor for any 
of the exceedingly interesting talk with which he 
would, on occasion entertain one. But I thought, as 
I watched his tall, bent figure progressing with pathetic 
slowness towards the grand tier entrance, that he 
seemed a little more aged than at our first meeting, 
some two years previously, 
when professional interests 
brought us together. 

I was always impressed 
by his wonderful memory 
for incidents and facts 
within his personal ex- 
perience of life, not only 
in music, but in the sister 
arts and social conditions 
which were naturally but 
history to me. He could 
talk very brilliantly and well, 
and was a good raconteur, 
lighting up his fund of 
anecdote with humorous 
allusions and witty asides. 
He was keenly interested in 
everything that was hap- 
pening in the world of 
music, and quick to pick 
up any news that was going, 
and surprised me by in- 
quiring how my book on 
Camille Saint-Saéns (which 
I was then writing) 
progressing, and with his 
ready generosity in such things, and willingness to help 
young artists, he told me his personal recollections of 
the great Frenchman. 

But Saint-Saéns was not the only famous musician 
of past years with whom he had been on terms of 
friendship. He had known, for instance, Tschaikowsky, 
Verdi (he showed me once, with much pride, photos of 
Verdi and Boito, signed in friendship to him by both 
these composers), Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, von Biilow 
(for whom he had the utmost esteem as a pianist and 
a man), Reinicke (of whom he was a pupil), Kiel, 
Joachim, Richter, Sterndale-Bennett, Dvorak, Jenny 
Lind, Pauline Viardot-Garcia, Tennyson, Browning, 
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Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. 


Leighton, and very many more whose names I cannot 
recall. In a way he constituted a link with Mozart, 
because he had as master for pianoforte playing during 
his student days in Germany a pupil (Erenst Pauer) of 
the master’s second son, Wolfgang Mozart. 

I can quite imagine Sir Charles being somewhat 
austere, and perhaps frigid towards those he did not 
care for, or did not really know, but that was a side 
of his personality unfamiliar to me, and the experiences 
of others have confirmed 
my own impression of his 
kindness and consideration 
for all who were keenly 
in earnest about their pro- 
fession. His manner towards 
one was always charmingly 
courteous, and I have such 
pleasant recollections of his 
gracious _ responsiveness 
whenever I went to him for 
information or advice, that 
I had a sense of personal loss 
when I read the announce- 
ment of his death on March 
29th at his house in Lower 
Berkeley Street. No doubt, 
according to custom, we 
shall have a revival of his 
music, and the public will 
realise its fine qualities of 
melody and gracious, yet 
often vigorously alive, har- 
mony and orchestration. He 
has written several operas, 
and orchestral works, and 
chamber music, and many 
small piano pieces; while his songs are notable for 
the mastery he displays in wedding the syllables 
of the words to the time division and melody of 
the music, and for his sensitive appreciation, and 
ability to create, an atmosphere appropriate to the 
lyrics set. He was a prolific and graceful writer 
and the author of several books, of which the last 
(I think) was “ Interludes ”’ (1922). Pages from an 
Unwritten Diary’ (1914) is practically an auto- 
biography. He was born in Dublin on September 3oth, 
1852, and held professorial appointments at the Royal 


College of Music (from its foundation) and Cambridge 
University. 
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FOLK-SONG AND “LIEDER” AND THE 
ART OF ELENA GERHARDT. 


It is impossible to be in Germany for any reasonable 
length of time without becoming familiar with some of 
the German folk-songs. This is particularly true of course 
of the south. You will not travel far through the green 
twilight of the Schwarzwald, for instance, before you hear 
some lugubrious folk-melody echoing among the pines. 
When the sound of concerted folk-music breaks across some 
gaily-coloured market-place, beneath the shadow of the 
cathedral, it seems every bit as natural as the falling of 
the waters in the fountains there. You do not stare—as 
you well might, for example, if some Bloomsbury labourers, 
bending above the drain-pipes, struck up with ‘“‘ Wraggle, 
Taggle, Gipsies, O.’’ Folk-song is part of the warp and 
woof of German life; and it has not taken the efforts of 
pedagogues and the zeal of enthusiasts to make it so. It 
is natural to a Bavarian to sing his Volks/ieder, as it is for 
him to eat. 

Here in England almost the opposite holds good. Not 
all the energy spent by enthusiasts seems to have had any 
real effect in reintroducing folk-music into the lives of the 
people. No matter how much of his valuable time and 
patience the teacher may spend upon the cause, the effect 
never seems to get far beyond the four walls of his class- 
room. I mean that when some momentary exultation 
excites a child of to-day into the brief rapture of a song, 
it is not (however ardent the efforts of his teachers may 
have been) the ditties of “‘ Strawberry Fair "’ and ‘‘ Dabbling 
in the Dew ’”’ that he sings ; it is the inane saga of Felix 
or the pathetic witticisms of ‘‘ Yes, we have no Bananas.” 
Yet there is no country with a heritage richer in folk-music 
than ours ; and there is no other folk-music so enduringly 
beautiful. German folk-music for instance is not compar- 
able with it in freshness and in spontaneity ; whilst the 
sentiment of a good deal of it is so heavy that it becomes 
nauseating to English ears. Yet the fact remains that 
English folk-music (outside the realms of the sophisticated) 
is not sung ; whilst German folk-music (however hymnal and 
heavy and sentimental it may be) has never even lost its 
place in the natural expression of the emotions of the people. 

It has sometimes seemed to me contradictory, therefore, 
that despite its continued love for folk-song, it is Germany 
that has produced the perfect Lied and England the perfect 
folk-song. It should surely be the other way round ? 
Yet after all the Lied, by its very nature is of purely artificial 
construction ; and it is in artifice that the Teuton excels. 
Folk-music is, on the other hand, purely unsophisticated ; 
and it is in such lyrical spontaneity that the Celt excels. 
The one is constructive, the other intuitive. That in itself 
perhaps contains the germ of the reason for the failure of 
German folk-music : there is too much artifice in it and not 
enough intuitive spontaneity. 

However that may be, it is Germany that has initiated 
and developed for us the art of the Lied; and the Lied is 
the very quintessence of sophistication. It is first of all 
intellectual in construction—however emotional its content 
may be; and so the interpretation of Lied is first of all 
also intellectual. That is why Elena Gerhardt (whom 
we have so enthusiastically welcomed once again at a 
series of concerts this April at the Queen’s Hall) is the 
greatest of all Lieder singers. It is not the pure yet rich, 
full quality of her notes, nor her timbre, nor her range that 
make her such—though all these assure her praise ; it is 
rather that she is able to bring to bear upon the Lied 
an intellectual grasp that seems capable of realising its 
composer’s utmost intentions; just as he in his turn 
completely realised the intentions of the poet whose words 
he used. For the perfect Lied, we are to remember, is 
the ideal expression, in terms of voice and instrument, of 
the contents of the particular poem concerned. It is the 
composer’s conscious realisation of the poet’s mood. 
“* Voice and instrument ’’ I have written, because the Lied, 
especially when it was so far developed as in Brahms and 
Wolf, had almost raised the accompaniment to an equal 
dignity with the voice. 
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Your folk-song needs not, rightly speaking, any 
accompaniment at all. To refer back for a moment to the 
folk-singing of Southern Germany, the most accompani- 
ment that ever intrudes is the idle twang of the guitar ; 
and a better accompaniment still (if accompaniment there 
must be) is the swish of wind-driven rain through the pines. 
But the Lied is incomplete, frustrated, when sung without 
any accompaniment. Singer and accompanist, in fact, 
lose their separate identity in the true lvrical interpretation 
of, for instance, such a Lied as Brahms’s “ In Stiller Nacht.” 
The accepted term ‘‘ accompanist ’’ becomes therefore 
almost a misnomer in such a connection. The one pianist 
in England to-day who has proved equal to the perfect 
accompanying of a Lied is Harold Craxton. It was 
especially gratifying, therefore, that his services were 
secured for this series of recitals—a series which, I would 
like to remind those who have missed it so far, does not end 
until May 9th, when a Schumann-Strauss programme will 
be given. Although not in chronological order, this last 
recital will complete the list of Liedey writers; for Miss 
Gerhardt devoted her first concert to Schubert, the second 
was a composite p1ogramme, and the third consisted entirely 
of Brahms. 

Perhaps it was in the Brahms programme that Miss 
Gerhardt was heard at her best ; for she is just sufficiently 
dramatic in her singing to emphasise the dark mood of 
unrest that colours all Brahms’s songs. Particularly to be 
remembered was her interpretation of a group of Zigeuner- 
lieder (Gipsy Songs) in which Brahms, scorning any tricks 
of tonality and tawdry effects of local colour in order to 
give the mock Romany sentiment we are accustomed to, 
strikes at the very heart of a people with a fine but governed 
frenzy. Her range is such, however, that Miss Gerhardt 
can contrive equally well Lieder of a tenderer mood ; and it 
is noteworthy that the Lied singled out for special favour 
by her second audience was ‘‘ Maria Wiegenlied,”” by Max 
Reger. Nevertheless the Brahms Lieder, by reason of 
their greater difficulties, invited her characteristically to 
greater efforts and achievements. They are of stouter 
metal than Schumann ; and beside them Schubert becomes 
merely exquisitely lyrical. They are therefore the Lieder 
singer’s sternest test; they are the sternest test for the 
accompanist too. Some will complain that Mr. Craxton 
subjects himself too much in the accompaniment. 
not think that is so. His part is to the singer’s what the 
shy is to the bird—a setting and a place to fly in. It is 
there rather than noticed. And while on this subject of 
Lieder accompaniment I would like to add my complaint 
that the English audience, in its zeal to applaud, does not 


I do 


even trouble to wait until the last notes have been sounded. 
Which, since (in Brahms especially) there is no part of a 
Lied that is more relevant than the few bars of instrumental 
prelude and conclusion, is a pity. In them is often 
enshrined the very essence of the composec’s conception of 
the poem. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


an a A LONELY CARAVAN. By Hubert Bath. 
ary. 

Some poets demand as gifts the world, the sun and the 
stars to lay at the feet of their beloved, but Miss Winifred 
May is more modest in her requests. All she asks for is 
the gift of a lonely caravan, a road that is long and wide, 
and an extra day at the end of her life, in order that she 
may sing a merry song upon God’s Great Highway. The 
verses and melody run easily, but both are somewhat 
hackneyed. 


GLORY. By Leslie Paul. (Cary.) 
A waltz that goes with a swing, but is undistinguished. 
A NATURE CAROL. 


Two tuneful songs by May H. Brahe, which admirers of 
her work will not want to miss. 


SUNNY DAYS. By Jean Marat. (Cary.) 


Here is a suite of easy yet tuneful pianoforte solos. They 
are clever because, although simple, they yet express 
much. 


STEPPING STONES. By Jean Marat. (Cary.) 
A series of very simple, tuneful pieces by Jean Marat, 


whose work is so popular with young pianists. The book 
is sure of a warm welcome. 


WISHES AND WONDERINGS, By Alec Rowley. (Winthrop 
Rogers.) 
Dainty, pleasing little tunes, with words by Doris 
Rowley, which would have been better had a little more 
time been spent on them. 


PIANO PANIC. By Herberte Jordan. (Cary.) 
This is a novelty piano solo, and is welcome because it 
is something a little different from the ordinary. It is 


an enjoyable piece, and gives scope for considerable 
variation. 


The Drama. 


MR. GRANVILLE-BARKER’S NEW PLAY.* 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


N the third act of ‘“ The Marrying of Ann Leete ” 
there is a scene of strange, “fey ”’ beauty of a 
kind too rare on the stage. One of the drama’s dis- 
advantages (from which even the subtlest acting only 
partly delivers it) is its obsession with the physical 
side of life at the expense of the spiritual. Mr. Granville- 
Barker himself, at one period of his development, 
became more coldly rational with each succeeding play. 
The inward light which had lit up that one passage of 
“Ann Leete,” and which was still flickering in ‘‘ The 
Voysey Inheritance,”’ seemed likely in ‘‘ Waste’ and 
Madras House” to become extinct. In ‘‘ The 


* ‘*The Secret Life.” 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


By Harley Granville-Barker. 6s. 


Harlequinade (as in “ Prunella’”’ long before) one 
recognised it again—but these were collaborations. 
Collaboration could not account for it, however, in 
his *‘ Farewell to the Theatre,” a bitter-sweet little 
fragment dating from a time when the English theatre 
yielded small consolation to idealists. And in “ The 
Secret Life’ that inward light flames up at last with 
unearthly splendour. 

The earlier plays were dealt with very fully in THE 
BooKMAN some while ago by Mr. Dixon Scott. I do not 
propose to touch upon them here, except in so much 
as they contain that element of spirituality which 
has now reached its maturity in ‘‘ The Secret Life.” 
This play was written in 1919-22 and published last 
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year, but has not yet been staged. A strange, baffling, 
haunting thing it is. A few days after I first read it, my 
head full of it, I happened to meet an eminent dramatic 
critic and spoke of the play. ‘‘ Have you been over it 
three times?” he demanded rather unexpectedly. I 
owned up, prepared to suffer enlightenment ; but he had 
not read it at all, it seemed. . . . Yet he was right: 
re-read, ‘‘ The Secret Life” gains enormously both in 
force and clarity ; the trouble is to decide how far any 
play is justified in testing one’s first experience of it so 
sorely—no, that is putting too dogmatic a case; the 
trouble is to gauge how much additional clarity a stage- 
performance would bring. One cannot easily be sure 
that any audience would make very much of it on a 
first visit. On the other hand it is a play whose little 
wrinkles of obscurity are apt to smooth themselves out, 
as the mind catches the right intonation or perceives 
the gesture: so that one wonders whether, if one had 
first seen it on the stage, there would have been any 
obscurity at all. In short, a play written for the theatre 
by a man of the theatre—an “actor’s play.’ This 
term has been used abusively of artificial plays which 
sacrifice everything to a few big scenes for actors; 
when “ The Secret Life ’’ comes to be produced, I rather 
think we shall find it an actor’s play in a finer sense. 
And indeed the main theme is clear enough at a first 
reading. It is a study of post-war disillusion, the 
tragic aftermath of 1914-18 (in this it coincides with 
C. E. Montague’s “ Disenchantment,” which looks like 
surviving as the classic of this particular period, more 
specialised but no less troublous and searching than 
“‘ The Secret Life ’’).. The milieu is politics, as in ‘‘ Ann 
Leete’”’ and Waste”; but here the politics are more 
subtly provocative, not because they are more up to 
date—the play is wisely innocent of topical colour— 
but because they are treated with a lighter touch which 
tempers some of the disadvantages of stage-politics ; 
no longer thrust upon one’s interest, they have become 
no more than a sound of liars and flutes, groundswell to 
an ironic orchestration of individual disenchantment. 
There is new pity here and greater spaciousness. Evan 
Strowde has retired from politics disgusted—but with 
how nobler a disgust than that of Philip Madras or 
Trebell ; Achilles no longer sulking in his tent, but 
breaking his great heart (as indeed we find him in the 
first act) on a wide desolate shore. Other damned souls 
fight on, alive to defeat and dishonour, but caught up 
in the toils of the machinery to which Strowde himself 
will perhaps succumb in the end: 
Mark says the most pitiful thing he meets is the 


well-meaning man who daren’t stop. He sees him, 
he says, poor dear, in the mirror of a morning. 


STROWDE: Can you think of a greater driving force 
for evil than the man who has seen a better way and 
accepts the worse . . . who knows there’s a wisdom 
that escapes him and must deny it? I'd sooner trust 
things to fools, if the fools would take heart, than 
to disillusioned men. 
Some of the best of this group are idealists marred. 
That is their tragedy. The war has maimed their 
spirit, and in a play so full of subtle meanings one 
may divine that even a slight incident like the crippled 
Oliver’s climb through the window is contrived de- 
liberately, to suggest how insignificant is the maiming 
of the body compared to this spiritual maiming on 
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which the whole play turns. As you rc-read, you 
perceive fine distinctions in their disillusion. Strowde’s 
is a sickness of the soul : 


Disbelief’s a power. And power is satisfying. I lived 
half my life in the happiness . . . and unhappi- 
ness ... of a vision. One fine day I find that the 
world I’m living in is nothing like the idea of the 
world I’ve been living by. It comes quite casually 

. conversion to disbelief. But you know it’s the 
truth you've found by find- 
ing you've always known 
it . . . known all along that 
your vision was a vision and 
no more. 


OLIVER: And _ you leave 
happiness and unhappiness 
behind ? 

STROWDE: You cease to 
suffer... you cease to 
hope. You have no will 
to be other than you are. 
You are, therefore, extra- 
ordinarily efficient. Be 
something ruthlessly... 
what else counts? ... and 
let life become what it will. 
Watch me succeed, Oliver. 
That will teach you how 
to down me in turn. It’s 
the best service I can do you. 


And elsewhere : 


My beliefs proved unwork- 
able. I have no new ones. 
Geoffrey thinks he knows a 
lot... that suffices him. 
You strike attitudes. When 
I hear you talk politics 
nowadays, Stephen, it’s like pyoto ny 0. Hoppe. 
hearing you sing Tristan. 


STEPHEN SEROCOLD: As bad as that. 


STROWDE: As _ incredible. Scratch off our clothes, 
O survivor of wrecked civilisations, and instead of the 
savage it’s likelier you’ll find nothing at all. 


S1R GEOFFREY SALOMONS: But, my dear good heroic 
fellow ... why not be content with appearances ? 
Why risk disillusion? Cultivate morality ... but 
not religion. Elaborate your politics. And exalt 
good manners. The achievement in a_ hundred 
thousand years or so of the gentleman, the lady, 
and the leisure class with appetites turned to taste, 
is a most important one. Don’t let democratic cant 
belittle that. Indulge yourselves, incidentally, in a 
little art ...a few good tunes, a picture or so, a 
scene full of pretty girls. Provide such things... 
for now that the human brute is well fed, his passions 
need distracting. ... 


StrowpE: And a little alcohol. 


S1R GEOFFREY SALOMONS: Yes, if you can’t be senti- 
mental without it. But never be carried off on 
crusades you can’t finance... don’t overdraw on 
your moral credit. Don’t, for one moment, let art 
and religion and patriotism persuade you that you 
mean more than you do. Stand by Jerusalem when 
it comes to stoning the prophets. . . . 


True to type, Salomons screens his disillusion with 
a flamboyant and vaguely offensive irony—as it were 
the well-polished oriental cabinet in which the skeleton 
of his ideal is stored. Serocold is more humorously 
resigned : 


No one will bribe me, Salomons . . . no one at least 
has ever tried. Whether that is a compliment to 
my character, or an estimate of my unimportance! . . . 
No, my beauty has faded in my country’s service . 
late hours in the House are ruinous to the complexion 

. end I’ve nothing to live on but the ‘money 
that ought to be spent keeping up the family 
estate. 


But he too knows that “ we all talk the same nonsense, 
and all have to do the next thing there is to be done.” 


The great thing is to keep 
things going... to make 
for righteousness somehow. 
... by the line of least 
resistance. 

ELEANOR STROWDE: You’ve 
all deteriorated since the war. 


Not Eleanor, though. She 
remains where she was, a 
lonely and beautiful figure 
who has been content to 
stand by her ideal, and is 
only now beginning to find 
her brother out : 


I see I can be no more use 
to you. You're my brother 
... I thought I knew you 
...you’ve become a 
stranger to me. I fear 
there’s only one thing I 
believe in... choosing 
a cause to serve it single- 
mindedly. When you first 
took office, after six months 
you rode open-eyed for a 
fall. I saw that, if no one 
else did. I worked at your 
book with you. Your brains 
went into it, no doubt. My 
life went into it. What does 
it mean to me to feel that if I burned every copy now, 
you'd hardly shrug your shoulders . . . and to find 
this task of mine, which you’ve taught me, and thank 
you... this report spattered with your mockeries ! 
I sat up last night crying over it like a child over a 
copy-book. From to-day, please, let’s pretend to be 
like-minded no more. Turn in your tracks and be 
the thing you despise. Does it matter? The curse 
is on you, it seems, of coming at last to despise what- 


Mr. Granville Barker. 


ever you do and are. I’m sorry... but I must 
save myself... my soul, if you like... from 
despair. 


And for Joan Westbury is reserved the depth of all 
disenchantment: to find that the secret life, the life 
of the spirit in which she has taken refuge for these 
eighteen years, is as barren as any of the prosaic things : 
an empty beauty that vanishes, she says, at a touch: 
an insubstantial pageant—faded. 


* * * 


No survey of this strange play would be complete 
without some account of its technique—a technique 
new not only to its author but to his age. For him 
the stage has now become a place more spacious than 
that thirty-foot box to which we have grown accus- 
tomed; once more it is Elizabethan in magnitude. 
True, we transact less business in the open air than 
the Elizabethans did, and the great mass of modern 
drama finds the box spacious enough ; even when our 
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playwrights get into the open air, they are content 
to represent their universe in terms of paint and trickery ; 
no vista of heaven, earth or hell so grand but your 
scene-painter will manage it with the last word in 
lighting or a big sky-brush. Shakespeare worked other- 
wise. He chose the open air instinctively, and took 
care that it was open. His “look where he comes,” 
inserted half a dozen lines before a new-comer’s appear- 
ance, conjured a longer street to the imagination than 
any stage-architect’s ; and his rhetorical place-descrip- 
tions were not quite the poor makeshifts for “ real ”’ 
scenery that pedants have supposed them to be. Just 
so does Barker invoke the mind’s eye rather than the 
opera glass. What Shakespeare gained by being free 
from scenery you will find Barker gaining, cunningly 
and unobtrusively, in spite of it: cramping his visible 
scene deliberately that he may suggest vaster spaces 
beyond. You see a narrow portrait-gallery: you see 
a small room with a window: you see a thin strip of 
sward wedged in between cottage and sea: and the 
world round the corner. 

For indeed this spaciousness has more than scenic 
significance. It is a symbol—outward and visible sign 
of a life in which the things of the spirit push out 
beyond their bounds likewise. You will find something 
similar in Anatole France and in the plays of Tchekhov 
and Ibsen. You remember those strange dinner-party 
scenes in “Le Lys Rouge ’”’—scenes full of shaded 
candlelight, where beneath the easy flow of talk emotion 
pulses unbearably ? You remember those moments in 
“The Cherry Orchard” when “the distant sound is 
heard, as if from the sky, of a string breaking, dying 
away morosely”’? You remember Solness and the 
harps in the air? ‘“‘ The Secret Life” is spacious in 
that way. Sometimes the thoughts or voices cut across 
one another, in curious counterpoint, as a stage- 
direction describes it; often ideas are tossed down 
echoing from scene to scene; always the spirit is 
vaster than the substance, as in revolt against the 
physical limits which the stage tries to impose—so vast 
indeed that there is not even that sensation of over- 
crowding, common enough in plays of this kind which 
are not quite first-rate. Hence perhaps a certain magic 
in this play—-a magic shared by Montague’s “ Dis- 
enchantment ’’—which, when all’s said, can make the 
losing game of life (in some mysterious way and against 
all reason) seem yet worth while. The play’s thought 
transcends its utterance, even as its scenes transcend 
the stage whereon they are set ; for its narrow galleries 
debouch on paths that circle the world, and its casements 
open on to infinity. 


SAINT JOAN. By G. Bernard Shaw. At the New Theatre. 


A psycho-analyst would no doubt find something very 
intriguing in the fact that the history of Jeanne Darc, 
or The Maid, has had a fatal fascination for humorists. 
Shakespeare, if he wrote the part of Henry VI which deals 
with her, gives us a Francophobe’s witch, a woman of 
melodramatic power who bears no relation to the real 
Joan. Then we have had Voltaire, Mark Twain, Anatole 
France, Andrew Lang and Bernard Shaw. Of Voltaire’s 
“La Pucelle” I need say nothing: it is unhistorical 
slander. Mark Twain and Lang were reverent, and Lang’s 
“* Monk of Fife,” if rather low in colour, is a book deserving 
of a better fate than oblivion. Anatole France, who 
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thinks Joan was a mascot, not a warrior, obviously has 
for her that sentimental respect which afflicts the cynic ; 
and now we have Bernard Shaw. 

It is nonsense to call ‘‘ Saint Joan ’’ Shaw’s masterpiece. 
It has one beautiful idea expressed by Stogumber in the 
epilogue—that the cruel are cruel through lack of imagina- 
tion. It has some fair Shaw humour; and no one can be 
anything but grateful that Joan is treated with respect 
and affection. None of this, however, makes up for Mr. 
Shaw’s complete absence of any historical sense. This 
mattered little in plays about Cesar or General Burgoyne, 
because we have no contemporary records about Cesar 
and do not know how he spoke. About Joan we have a 
wonderful collection of documents, and we know precisely 
how she spoke. Sometimes Mr. Shaw catches her accent, 
sometimes he quotes, but never for an instance does he 
give us Joan the Domremy peasant, genius and saint, who 
was burned in 1431. Mr. Shaw’s Victorianism is gaining 
on him as he gets older. This girl who hears voices in 
church bells, who finds something mystical in the bell of 
the Angelus (a devotion, by the way, invented by Pope 
Alexander VI, who was born the year Joan was murdered), 
this maiden who believes God speaks to men in “ their 
imaginations ’’—why, we know her. She read “‘ Sesame and 
Lilies’? and Tennyson’s Idylls,”’ and loved the Angel 
in the House.”” She was charming, and she may have been 
Catholic, but she was neither peasant nor a medizvalist. 

Mr. Shaw fails equally with the spirit of the time. To 
call Joan a Protestant is no doubt his fun; but any text- 
book of theology (or even a recollection of one of Newman’s 
most famous passages) would have informed him that it 
is a Catholic’s duty to follow conscience rather than 
authority—if you are sure your conscience is right. Mr. 
Shaw is so anxious to defend the legality of the trial that 
he minimises both in the play and in the prefatory note 
the remarkable fact that the rehabilitation was secured so 
soon, and with so little power behind Joan’s case. Yet I 
enjoyed “ Saint Joan.” I enjoyed more than anything 
else Mr. Ricketts’s lovely designs: his setting for the 
Loire bank, for the judgment hall, for the court were of 
amazing beauty, and were only equalled by the costumes. 
Then no one interested in argument could fail to be 
impressed by much of the play. If only Mr. Shaw had 
steeped himself in the period he might have lost that fatal 
suggestion of the modern quarrel between Papist and 
Protestant in Dublin of 1870 orso. The inquisitor’s speech 
was excellent, and admirably delivered by Mr. O. B. 
Clarence. The epilogue contained some of Mr. Shaw’s 
best things, and was to me easily the most successful part 
of the play. The author was at his ease in it. 

There was some remarkable acting in the play. Easily 
first was Mr. Ernest Thesiger’s Dauphin. It was an 
ungrateful part ; but Mr. Thesiger played it with imagina- 
tion as well as with intelligence. Next was Mr. Leahy’s 
Bishop of Beauvais, a remarkable study in an ecclesiastical 
type which Mr. Shaw is rather fond of; this bishop—had 
he been married—was certainly an ancestor of Father 
Antony in ‘‘ Getting Married.” Mr. O. B. Clarence; Mr. 
Merton as Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans; Mr. Kenneth 
Kent as an English Soldier ; Mr. Casson as de Stogumber, 
all gave remarkable studies in parts of which the author 
sometimes did his best to destroy the verisimilitude. 
Whether anyone could make anything of Mr. Shaw’s Joan 
I cannot say until I have read the book. Miss Thorndike 
fails completely. She acted without imaginative force, 
without passion, without any depth. Her accent— 
presumably of Mr. Shaw’s choosing—hovered between 
Oldshire and a Dublin brogue. She was restless, and 
hopelessly ‘‘ girlish.”” The truth is Miss Thorndike was 
badly miscast. It is essential that an actress who plays 
Joan should either be young or—as Ellen Terry did even 
when she was fifty or so—suggest symbolic youthfulness. 
Miss Thorndike never seemed less than thirty, and never 
suggested that clear, spiritual experience and worldly 
simplicity which were the great weapons of Saint Joan 
of Arc. 
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EXTRA COMPETITIONS. 


RESULTS. 


BALLAD COMPETITION. 


Of the very large number of ballads received not 
many have been classed as entirely without merit ; 
most are written in a passably workmanlike manner, 
but show some poverty of idea—they either tell slight, 
insignificant stories with little magic of phrase or 
imaginative cunning, or are contented with themes that 
have long been worn threadbare. Too often they begin 
promisingly and degenerate into feebleness. One looks 
to a ballad for an effective narrative of some sort—the 
narrative may be told in detail, realistically, romantically 
or merely suggested, but a story there must be. How- 
ever it was in the past, judging them by their works, 
modern poets seem to find the ballad a more difficult 
form of literature than the lyric, and in our own 
experience the average level of achievement has been 
higher in lyric than in ballad competitions. 


We award the First Prize of Five Guineas to Ethel 
E. Mannin, of ‘“‘ Roycroft,’’ Dorset Road, Merton Park, 
S.W., for the following : 


MARY MAGDELENE. 
A BALLAD OF THE First EASTER 


Dark she was, as a cypress, 
Slender, and straight, and tall ; 

Her eyes, men said, were passion-flow’rs ; 
She wore a scarlet shawl ; 


And there were roses breathing passion 
In the deep night of her hair 

That all too often spun a cloak 
For wanton love to wear. . 


Princes, merchantmen, and scribes, 
All might buy her with their gold... . 
And her soul was a little lonely child 
Lost in the dark and cold. 


They laughed on the day they found her 
With her ebony hair unbound, 
Caressing a Galilean’s feet, 
Her roses bruised on the ground. 


The gentle sister of Lazarus 
Had anointed those tired feet 
With ointment made of spikenard 
And spices, costly, sweet ; 


But the Mary whose name was Magdalene, 
Sick of the motley and shame, 

Brought only the bitter-sweet of tears 
And a penitential flame. . 


And the merchants they laughed in the market-place, 
And the Gentiles and the Jews. 

There was never a draggled thing of the streets 
But could cry, ‘‘ Have you heard the news! 


“Have you heard the news of the Magdalene 
Who in full view of the town 

Stripped the bangles from her arms 
And flung her roses down ?” 


It was the most tremendous jest ; 
They said, ‘‘ How long, how long 

Ere she come again with a rose in her hair 
And on her lips a song?” 


She came again; but they did not laugh ; 
Scarce dare they meet her eyes 

That burned with the fire of one who had looked 
On God in Paradise. 
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She came in the golden morning, 
Through a wind-washed dawn she sped, 
Crying, ‘‘ He spoke; I beheld His Face... . 
Christ is risen from the dead!” 


Not by the pure in heart, the blameless, 
Was the risen Christ first seen, 

In love and pity first He came 
To a penitent Magdalene. 


We award the Second Prize of Two Guineas (which 
might have gone to J. Kilmeny Keith, had he not 
exceeded the prescribed length) to May Kendall, of 10, 
Monkgate, York, for the following : 


THE FUGITIVES. 


There is no moon, nor any star. 
Only the tide I hear. 

Yet those who followed us afar 
Are drawing very near. 


Faint is thy smile as the last faint ray 
Upon a river’s breast, 

What time the land is dim and grey 
Athwart the paling west. 


O tell me, love, what dost thou keep 
In that closed hand of thine ? 

A jewel shining still and deep ? 
A pale cross for a sign ? 


Or haply—nay, I shall not shrink, 
And we are heart to heart !— 

A wondrous philtre we must drink, 
That we may never part ? 


We have been parted very long 
By hate and treachery. 

They built a barrier high and strong 
Between my love and me. 


Aye, but we kept our tryst nathless ! 
The gloom grew tremulous. 

And the wind bore our messages, 
The gold stars beat for us. 


Into the night our spirits fled, 
Like captive birds set free ; 

We had done with weariness and dread, 
And you were one with me. 


Moreover, in our human dearth, 
Past doubting, we divined 

That we should meet once more on earth, 
Unfettered as the wind. 


And we have met, and all is told. 
There is no rue, no loss. 

We, who have shared life’s finest gold, 
We shall not share its dross ! 


We shall not know the winter’s pall, 
Or mark the waning light ; 

We shall not see one petal fall 
From the red rose or the white. . 


There’s no track on the level land, 
And yet they follow fast. 

Love, of the philtre in thy hand, 
Shall we not drink at last ? 


And now again we draw one breath, 
One heart-beat—joy or pain. 

So swift we'll pass the gate, that Death 
Will never dream us twain. 
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We also select for printing : 
THE HARLEQUIN OF OUR LADY. 


The light before the Host burns low, 
(Sweet Jesu, hear our prayer !) 

The silent brothers come and go 

With eyes downcast and footsteps slow, 
And leave their offerings there. 


Sebastian wields a wondrous brush ; 
(The vellum seems ablaze ;) 

John chants the office in the hush 

Of dawn until the listening thrush 
Is silent, with amaze. 


But one there moves among the throng, 
(O little fool of God !) 

Who brings no gift of craft or song, 

But with hung head and stammering tongue 
Treads humbly where once trod 


The great St. Basil and St. Hugh 
(That saw the Saviour plain). 

Small work there is that he may do 

For her whose gown is wrought of blue 
With stars about the hem. 


An humble acrobat was he, 

And what shall such men bring 
To Him Who hung upon the Tree, 
Or her who held Him on her knee, 

Whose honour all men sing ? 


He hath no incense, gold or myrrh 
To lay before her shrine, 

But all his heart is given to her 

Who once upon her bosom bare 
The little Lord Divine. 


And sometimes when the lights burn dim, 
(O brothers, sleep your fill !) 

He leaves his weary cell and grim, 

And keeps a lonely tryst with Him 
Who died on Calvary’s Hill. 


One sees him rise at dead of night 
(The stars are flaming blue). 
He stoops to kiss her feet so white, 
He sets her tapers all alight, 
And brings his offering too. 


He tumbles, tumbles in the aisle 
(As when he was a boy). 

Once more a clown a little while, 

Until he sees the Christ-Child smile 
And clap His hands for joy. 


O brothers, ye had laid your woe, 
Your penance and your vows, 

Before the feet of God. But lo! 

One that loved children long ago 
Brought laughter to His House. 


He lies aswoon before her throne 
(O ecstasy of bliss !) 
The Lady Mary hath come down, 
She hath cast her arms about her son, 
And crowned him with her kiss. 
(J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair Rd., West Kensington, W.) 
THE MENAGERIE. 
Some of my clan are proud and sleek, some of my blood 
are free 
To roam the desert wastes at will. Too many live like me, 
A maimed and shabby lion, tamed to bring his captors gain, 


With drooping tail and eyes that quail, and sparse, half- 
vanished mane. 


I never knew the virgin wild nor ranged the palm-starred 
plain ; 
Here I was born and here forlorn Fate wills that I remain. 
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Sawdust and stink; crude flares that blink; 
steam-organ’s blare— 
These are my lot amid the hot, rank tumult of the fair. 


the harsh 


‘‘ Born in the Show” (what years ago!) the legend may 
be read 

Nailed to the cage; and yet my rage, though smothered, 
is not dead ; 

Penned though I be, the heart of me one glimpse of freedom 
fires, 

Till through the bars I bay the stars, wild with untamed 
desires. 


Desires—no more ; for still the door relentlessly secured 

With bolt and lock, makes hope a mock, says fate must be 
endured ; 

And so the folk who peer and poke at poor dumb creatures, 
pent 

To make them fun, see me, for one, resigned if not content. 


Resigned! The Boss who runs the show gives us our 
drink and meat, 


Straw for a bed, a roof o’erhead : who cares what else be 


sweet ? 

Life may be rough ;—we have enough to stay the belly’s 
need ; 

Each night is hideous with our groans ; the Boss, he takes 
no heed. 


Such was my life day in, day out; hour after weary hour 

Of drab, unchanged monotony that sapped the spirit’s 
power ; 

Captivity meant naught to me, dignity even less, 

Until one day chance brought my way a captive lioness. 


They set her cage not far away. 
mine 

I felt the fire of old desire course through my veins like wine : 

Too late, too late I knew my mate; blood called to blood 
as though 

Herself had been my tawny queen a thousand years ago. 


God! As her gaze met 


Surely the same long-dormant flame in her too sprang 
alight ; 

Some inward sign proclaimed her mine, my own by pristine 
right, 

For from her shy, averted eye such love and trust there 
beamed 

As made my soul once more seem whole and life a thing 
redeemed. 


Yet in her mien to-day is seen what wrings my heart to 
see, 

The bitter trace deep in her face of hopeless misery ; 

A spirit cowed, that once was proud, a drooping of the lip— 

Too well I guess my lioness is in the Tamer’s grip. 


For every night out of my sight she goes, the thing I love, 

At his command, that iron hand masked in a velvet glove ; 

And ah! her screams they haunt my dreams till my hot 
blood grows rash 

With lust for vengeance on his head, the tyrant with his 
lash. 


Up! Up! be bold as once of old, O craven heart of me! 

Shatter the cage in godlike rage; strike, strike for liberty ! 

Totter and reel, O gates of steel! No more shall fear 
enchain 

A monarch’s wrath or bar his path... . Just heaven! 
all in vain ? 


In vain, in vain ; all, allin vain ; the whips of circumstance 
Whistle and crack about my back ; how shall I choose but 
dance ? 


Hark to the din! The crowd pours in, all clamour, sweat 
and strife: 

Walk up, good folk; enjoy the joke. ...O God! and 
this is Life! 


(Stephen Stothert, 8,"Boley Hill, Rochester.) 


A RED ROSE FOR LOVE. 
(Founded on Fact.) 


Rosy smiled the hay-moon above the meadows deep, 

And many and many a daisy white swung itself to sleep, 

Where ’mid the long mown swathes o’ grass the squire’s 
daughter stood, 

All in her flowered tambour gown, and in her laylock hood. 


A gipsy he came riding fast adown the Elder lane. 

He saw the red rose in her belt, and slowly passed again ; 

And bending from his forest colt, its shaggy mane above, 

He whispered soft as he rode by: ‘ A red rose for love! ”’ 

For truth! ’tis but a saying old when forest gipsies meet ; 

Yet the old words, and the old flowers, and the old joys 
are sweet ! 


And swarthy is the gipsy bold, and he is wild of eye; 

He’s thrown the glamour over her as he goes laughing by ; 

Yestreen where th’ elder glimmers dim along the dusky 
drove, 

He’s dropped one rose into her hand: ‘A red rose for 
love!” 


He’s led her from her father’s home, the squire’s daughter 
dear ; 

With the silver ring all on her hand, they’re wedded many 
a year ; 

And now alone in forest green, the forest wide and deep, 

The gipsy dreams beside his fire or ever he sinks to sleep. 


He sees his long-lost love once more, as in the hay she 
stood, 

When th’ hay-moon sailed above the stacks and the doves 
crooned in the wood ; 

And sobs and sighs the heather wind, and mourns it like 
a dove, 

A-seeking its lost mate once more: ‘‘ A red rose for love !”’ 


I’ faith, ’tis but a saying old—a pretty gipsy jest; 
Yet the old ways and the old dreams and the old loves 
are the best ! 


(Alice E. Gillington, ‘“‘ The Caravans,” Lilliput, 
Parkstone, Dorset.) 


THE CRUSADER. 


“What tidings from the Holy Land ? ” 
The Pilgrim bowed his head : 

“The tidings that I bring, alas! 
Lady, are of the dead. 


“‘T bring thee brave Lord Robert’s sword— 
Ah, God! with what a flame, 

It flashed above the Infidel 
In glory of Thy Name. 


“‘T bring thee good Lord Robert’s word ; 
Although the flesh decay, 

He bears the image of his love 
Deep in his heart for aye. 


“‘T bring thee here Lord Robert’s ring 
Of pure gold wrought. A leaf 

He gathered in Gethsemane. 
The Garden of God’s Grief. 


“‘T bring thee fair Lord Robert’s love 
And his last kiss. He saith, 

Man shall not sever whom God binds. 
Stronger is love than death.” 


“Oh, I have watched and waited long, 
Long days and nights,” she said. 
“‘In sooth he comes not, yet I know 
I know he is not dead.” 


“‘ Lady,” he said, ‘‘ I speak the truth. 
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““T followed him into the Church, 
I heard the priest’s voice, clear 
And solemn, as he spake the words 
Over the black-draped bier. 


‘*T watched him as he cast the earth 
Upon Lord Robert’s feet. 

The breeze that stole in thro’ the door 
With scent of flowers was sweet. 


“A bird sat singing on a bough 
Against the April sky... . 

With living brain, with seeing eyes ; 
The knight watched life go by. 


‘The priest and the cross-bearer turned— 
I watched, with sobbing breath, 

The leper, who was once so fair, 
Pass to his living death.” 


““O Christ,” she whispered, ‘‘ of the Cross ! 
O Christ of Calvary!” 

And pressed her lips upon the leaf 
Plucked in Gethsemane. 


(Phyllis Erica Noble, 9, Forest Rise, N.E.17.) 


DEAD GORSE. 


’Tis many a year (ah, lack-a-day !) 
Since I set foot to the moorland way ; 
The heath was a sight for the gods to see, 
And blithe was I as a maid can be; 
I sang as I went right merrily, 

(Woe for the hour and the day O). 


When down the road from the hill there came 

A little, old, wrinkled moorland dame, 

In her russet gown and her apron blue. 

I gave her ‘‘ good day”’ as the moor folk do, 

And prayed her tell where the wild gorse grew. 
(Woe for the hour and the day O). 


She cross’d her heart as she feared a sin: 

“Where the road ends does the gorse begin. 

But hark, my pretty—I tell you true— 

And have a care,’’ she said, “ lest you rue; 

Gorce has a sting for the likes of you.” 
(Woe for the hour and the day O). 


At the long road’s end (ah, lack-a-day !) 

I found the gorse all golden and gay, 

Nor heeded the thorns about my feet, 

When home returning, whom should I meet 

But the ancient dame in the crookéd street. 
(Woe for the hour and the day O). 


““How now ?’’—my laugh had a mocking ring— 
““What think you, dame, of the flow’rs I bring ? 
But say—what time will the gorse be dead ?”’ 
The old dame muttered and shook her head: 
“Gorse never withers till love be fled.” 

(Woe for the hour and the day O). 


At the year’s swift end (ah, lack-a-day !) 
Blue of the sky was turned to grey ; 
The wind blew, wailing, down the ben, 
Barren and bleak were moor and fen ; 
I went a-seeking the gorse again. 

(Woe for the hour and the day 0). 


Mile after mile of rain-washed stone, 

Till I tound the spot where the gorse had grown. 

The bracken was brown, the rowan red, 

(But what—ah, me—had the old dame said ? 

“Gorse lives until love flies’ !)—the gorse was dead. 
(Woe for the hour and the day O). 


(D. Violet Dinsdale, 30, Church Lane, Crossgates, Leeds.) 


We select for special commendation the ballads by 
J. C. Rowan (Ontario), S. E. Locke (London), Irene M. 
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He will not come again, 
Though his is not the death which parts 
Body and soul in twain. 
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Overton (Ledbury), G. Laurence Groom (Regent’s 
Park), Lorna Leatham (Durham), Lucy Malleson (West 
Kensington), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), B. H. A. Jones 
(Margate), Ian Kelway (Moretonhampstead), Vivian 
Ford (London), Frances G. Hayes (Tadworth), Ellsworth 
Rolfe (Chicago), A. M. Workman (Chippenham), Rosalie 
G. Grylls (Maidenhead), Liam P. Clancy (Tufnell Park), 
Teresa B. Noble (Forest Rise), Eva Nendick (Bushey), 
E. R. Faraday (Brimfield), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Malcolm Hemphrey 
(Aldershot), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), H. E. Woodman (Cambridge), S. M. 
Isaacson (London), Wilfred Mills (London), W. Curren 
Reedy (Forest Gate), J. Cuthbert Scott (Charlton 
Kings), Susie I. Tucker (Tavistock), Lorna de Lucchi 
(Switzerland), Carrie Hann (Weston-super-Mare), Chris- 
tine Kerr Davis (Ontario), Harold Payne (Mill Hill), 
Agnes Scott (Dublin), A. G. Beresford (Dublin), T. 
Williams (Camden Road), Alice E. Oldacre (Stoke-on- 
Trent), C. H. Sharp (West Australia), G. P. Williamson 
(Ontario), K.O. Wilson (Peking), Gertrude Pitt (London, 
N.), Mary D. Helsdon (London, N.), John Peterson 
(Keith), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), Ella R. Noble 
(Forest Rise), Jean Corke (Malvern), V. W. Ware (East- 
leigh), A Myron (South Africa), Enid Camm (Hoylake), 
Winifred Tasker (Bournemouth), H. S. Millar (Mal- 
vern), Esther Raworth (Harrogate), David Wyndryms 
(Ontario), B. K. Hodges (Deddington), Alice E. Gilling- 
ton (Parkstone), D. Violet Dinsdale (Leeds), E. J. 
Poignaird (Cheltenham), Capt. E. A. Lugard (Farnham), 
Freda Baxter (Blackheath Hill), G. Marsland (Norbury), 
Alfred E. Keys (Stonehouse), C. M. Martin (Pendleton), 
A. M. Hillier (Bromley), John Welsh (Motherwell), 
Mabel C. Bell (Nottingham), Stephen Winn (Rother- 
hithe), Lilian Clarke (Royston), Isobel Cumming 
(Birmingham), Mrs. Graham (Manchester), Mrs. J. C. H. 
Brooke (Cape of Good Hope). 


SHORT STORY COMPETITION. 


The number of short stories received is larger even 
than the number of ballads, and here again com- 
paratively few are hopelessly bad ; the majority show 
a certain narrative ability but suffer from a lack 
of ideas. Some MSS., in spite of the stipulation that 
no story may exceed 600 words, run to 5,000 words and 
more ; several run from 700 to goo words; and all 
‘these (including one from South Africa which might 
otherwise have taken the second prize) have of course 
been disqualified. 


The First Prize of Five Guineas for the best story is 
awarded to V. W. Ware, of 113, Archer’s Road, East- 
leigh, Hants, for the following : 


OPPORTUNITY. 


The shabby man looked furtively down the road, then 
eyed once more the dirty envelope in his hand. John 
Rugely, rounding the corner, had the full benefit of the 
little scene. 

“Hallo!” he said heartily. ‘‘ Found something ? ”’ 

“Seems so, guv’nor,”’ said the little man, touching his 
forelock. ‘‘ What d’yer make o’ that, sir?’’ and he 
emptied out of the receptacle half a dozen brilliant white 
stones. 

“Might be diamonds,” said John. ‘‘ You’re in luck’s 
way if they are. Where did you find them ? ” 

“Jest here in the gutter, sir. D’yer think they’re 
worth much ? ” 

“Quite a sum, if they’re the real thing. Take them 
along to the police station and find out.” 

The little man drew back at the word “ police.” “I 
dursn’t,”’ he said. ‘‘ The police ’ave a down on me ’cos 
I ’elped a pal to do a get-away.’”’ He looked at his com- 
panion sideways. ‘‘S’pose you were to give me a quid, 


guv’nor, and ’and ’em over yerself. They arn’t no use 
to me.” 

John looked up sharpty into the man’s shifty eyes. 
“Not having any,” he said brusquely, and walked away. 
““ Nearly caught by a confidence trick,” he chided himself ; 
“at your time of life too!” 

Five minutes later he was telling the tale to a circle of 
friends in his favourite rendezvous. “I’m too wily a bird 
to be caught like that,’”’ he ended, laughing. 

Old Tom Parslett looked up from his paper. “‘ It’ll 
take a clever man to fool you, John,” he said. ‘‘ What 
sort of man was this?” 

“A weedy little chap with red moustaches and hollow 
cheeks,’ John replied. ‘‘ Don’t be had if you meet him!” 

Sure I won’t,’”’ was the reply, and the speaker left the 
room. Another man took up the paper. After perusing 
it a few minutes he glanced round cautiously and went out. 
An individual, who so far had heard all and said nothing, 
next glanced at the news. He too was attracted by what 
he read, and after reading slipped away. However, he 
was noticed by two others, who grabbed the paper as it left 
his hand. Reading with interest, they exchanged glances 
and went out together. 

Then John, having occasion to verify one of his state- 
ments, reached for the journal. ‘‘ Ye gods!” he ejaculated 
as his: eyes caught the following notice : 


£100 REWARD.—Lost, an envelope containing six 
diamonds. «The above reward will be paid to any- 
one returning the same to the nearest police station. 


For a moment he stood stricken, then without ceremony 
he rushed away. Could he find the man again ? Fate was 
kind. He had not gone far when he saw him coming up 
a side street. ‘‘ Hallo!” he said facetiously. ‘‘ Got rid 
of your sparklers yet ? ”’ 

““Won’t yer ’ave another look at ’em, sir?” was the 
man’s reply, and he brought out the grimy package. 

John sighed with relief as he pretended to examine the 
stones. “‘ I’ll risk it,’’ he said, pocketing them and handing 
over a note. Soon after he was hurrying to the police 
station. 

“Found these a little while ago,”’ he stated to the man 
in charge. ‘‘ Thought I’d better bring them along at 
once,”’ and he showed his treasure. 

“ Blinking rabbits! ’’ ejaculated the officer. ‘‘ Another 
of ’em! You're the fifth in the last forty minutes to bring 
us in bits of glass. The real goods was recovered two 
hours ago!” 

* * * * * 


In a back alley a shabby man glanced affectionately at 
a screwed-up newspaper. ‘‘ Some idea!’’ he grinned. 


The Second Prize of Two Guineas is awarded to 
H. L. Carrad, of 7, Bowrons Avenue, Wembley, Middle- 
sex, for the following : 


GRANNY. 


A heavy footstep sounded in the yard outside, and the 
old lady in the arm-chair raised her head from her knitting 
and listened. 

“ Early t’night !’’ she muttered, 

A sound of vigorous washing came through the partly 
open kitchen door from the scullery beyond. 

“Early t’night, lad, ain’t yer ?”’ she called, 

“Yes . . . didn’t go round to the club at all,” came 
back in tones muffled by a towel. 

After commanding a sleek black tomcat to “ get out 
o’ the way, will yer,’”’ the old lady took a plate from the 
oven and set it on the table ; then she sat down again and 
resumed her knitting. A few minutes later a sturdy young 
fellow entered the kitchen and crossed to the hearth. 

““Supper’s ready . . . in that saucepan,” said the old 
lady without raising her head. 

The young fellow turned, moved the saucepan farther 
from the fire and, thrusting his hands into his trousers 
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pockets, stood looking sombrely down at his grandmother’s 
head. 

After a minute’s silence, broken only by the click of the 
knitting needles, she looked up curiously. 

‘“Why don’t y’ ’ave yer supper, Jack? And then as 
he made no move she added: ‘‘ Seen Charley ?” 

“Yes .. . been there.” 

Alice 

Yes.”’ 

“Nice girl, Alice is,’’ said the old lady, placidly laying 
the knitting down in her lap. ‘‘ Can’t think why she ’ad 
Charley. I always thought as ... But why don’t y’ 
’ave yer supper, lad?” 

The young giant in front of the fire stirred uneasily. 

been lammin’ ’er again.” 

“Oh, don’t say that! Oh, my Gawd, whatever for?” 
The old lady’s raised hands were trembling and her face 


was working with anxiéty. ‘“‘ Did ’e hurt ’er much?” 
“Hurt ’er! Hurt ’er!” he rasped. “’E well-nigh 
killed ’er. . . . She’s ’ome with ’er mother. . . . ’E was 


the cruellest devil as ever I knew, Charley was, though ’e 
was my own brother.” 

“Oh, my Gawd, whatever would ’is mother think if she 
was alive! What ’appened, Jack?” 

Tears were streaming down the old lady’s face, and a 
dank wisp of grey hair lay right across her spectacles, 

“What ’appened, Jack?” wailed the old lady again, 
half rising from her chair and putting her hand on her 
grandson’s back. ‘Tell me. . . tell me.” 

He turned with a gentle smile, took his grandmother’s 
frail shoulders in his strong hands and put her carefully 
back in her chair. 

“Don’t you worry, Gran,” he said. “ I’m going to tell 
you all about it. Mrs. Horrocks took Alice away, and 
then me and Charley had some words. Well, ’e called ’er 
a bad name. Sol ’it ’im... and ’e fell with ’is head 
on a flatiron, an’. . .” 

The man flung himself down on the wool rug at the old 
lady’s feet and buried his head in her lap. 

“God knows what’ll become of you now, Gran.” 

“It’s all right, Jackie. It’s all right, my laddie.” The 
old lady patted his head with moaning croons, and her 
face was stricken and grey. 

There was a peremptory knock a‘ the front door, and 
at the same time someone tried the yard gate. 

‘‘ What’s that, Jackie?” gasped the old lady, her face 
and body quivering with fear. 

“The p’lice, I expect,” and as he rose the set, moody 
look returned to his face. 

The old lady slumped sideways in her chair. 

‘‘ Thank God for that!’ he breathed. 

He lifted her gently on to an old-fashioned sofa and 
kissed her forehead. Then he iurned quietly to meet a 
police inspector who was entcring the room from the 
scullery. 


We also select for printing : 
THE MAN WHO DID NOT LOVE HIS WIFE, 


He did not love his wife. At least he never told her 
that he loved her, which to a woman amounts to the same 
thing. 

You see it was this way. He worked very hard when 
he was young and his chances of meeting girls were few. 
When he was thirty he owned a good farm and was well 
thought of by everybody, but it was pretty well agreed 
that he was a confirmed bachelor. 

Then he met Mary Pringle and got to calling around 
once in a while. She was five years younger than him- 
self, but even at twenty-five a girl begins to be afraid she 
will be an old maid. Her new young man was more or 
less of a joke. He didn’t know how to talk or anything 
to talk about. But he was worth capturing and she 
managed to make herself fall in love with him. 

And then somehow they fixed it up to get married. 
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But he never told her that he loved her. In fact he was 
altogether sure about that, for she was the only girl he 
had ever been well acquainted with, and Love is such a 
big word. He felt all this in his heart, but for the life of 
him he couldn’t express himself. Perhaps it was just as 
well, for it isn’t likely any woman would be satisfied with 
such an excuse. 

Then they were married. As they sat together in the 
evenings he would put his arms about her and she would 
snuggle up to him and say, ‘“‘ Jim, do you love me?” And 
he would try to put off making a direct answer by kissing 
her. Tears would come into her eyes as she pleaded, 
“No, Jim, that won’t do. I want you to say ‘I love 
you’; just those three words. It’s such an easy thing 
to do.” It looked that way to her, but somehow, though 
he would have died for her, he couldn’t say it. 

After a while the baby came, and she gave up worrying 
about the matter. But she never got over that fact that 
he had never said, ‘‘ I love you,” and she was never quite 
sure whether he did or not. It looked as if he did but, 
if so, why couldn’t he say it. 

More children came, and they grew up and married 
and moved away and had children of their own. Jim and 
Mary were left alone again in the old house ; just a poor old 
man with rheumatics and a little white-haired lady with a 
sweet face. 

Then one day Mary died. The children all came home 
and they were very kind. ‘‘ Poor father,” they said, 
how he will miss her!” 

The night before the funeral all the children wanted to 
sit up and watch, bit the old man would not have it. 

““No, no,” he sail; ‘‘ leave us alone this last night we 
shall have together.”” So they left him with his dead. 

He sat in the silent parlour, with Mary lying upon the 
sofa, ready for the coffin to come in the morning. 

The clock in the dining-room struck twelve and one 
and two. He still sat there. 

Suddenly he rose unsteadily to his feet and tears were 
in his eyes. He tottered over to the body of his wife 
and knelt beside it. Then he stroked the dead face and 
said, ‘‘ Mary, my Mary, how I love you!” 

And it seemed to him, as she lay there in the dim light 
of the room, that there was a strange, contented look upon 
her face which he had never seen there before. 


(T. M. Morrow, 21, Melbourne Avenue, Westmount, 
Quebec, Canada.) 


THE NOTE. 


Bill Spragg looked at the tiny corner of paper showing 
under the cruet, and then at the dirty face of the labourer 
sitting opposite him. 

It was really too good to be true. To think that 
those who had dined here before him had failed to notice 
that projecting corner with the magic part-signature of 
Fisher ! 

He wondered whether he would be able to obtain the 
note without the other man seeing him do so. It should 
be easy enough. A little fumbling with the cruet, a quick 
withdrawal of the hand. . . . His arm was stretching out 
for the mustard, he was coughing loudly and almost 
frenziedly . . . the crisp pound note was reposing in his 
pocket. The thing was done. Easy! 

And now Bill Spragg, with his head bent over a greasy 
pink paper, was dreaming dreams. One could do a good 
deal with twenty shillings. It wasn’t as if he was stealing 
it, he argued with himself, and yet he wondered un- 
comfortably whether he ought to hand i over the counter 
and report having found it. No, that would be unnecessary 
and absurd surely. Only a real ‘“‘ mug” would do a thing 
like that. 

He finished his currant pudding with a tingling happiness 
in his veins. One could do a good deal with twenty 
shillings. .. . 

With the bill for his meal and that crisp note grasped in 
his horny hand, he rose and made to leave. And then, 
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half-way between his table and the counter, he halted. It 
was a box on an old stand that had claimed his attention, 
a box bearing the picture of several ragged urchins huddled 
on a doorstep and a despairing appeal for monetary support. 
A vague uneasiness swept over him at sight of it. Here 
was his chance, he told himself. Not that his conscience 
needed easing really. Not at all. But still... 

With a queer thrill of pleasure and a feeling of having a 
large weight suddenly removed from his mind, he dropped 
a shilling in the box. 

He was moving on towards the counter when the 
labourer who had been sitting opposite him touched him 
lightly on the arm and in quiet, cultured tones said, “‘ Like 
it changed ?”’ 

Bill started violently. 

“It’s all right, my man; don’t look startled. I put 
that note there and saw you take it. I’m a clergyman 
doing some investigating in the slums, and a friend having 
challenged the honesty of the poor, I resolved to test it. 
Four others had seen that note, and each had reported it 
to the proprietor, who knows all about my little game. 
Four out of five is decidedly good and more than bears out 
my contention. You may keep the note. Good day!” 

Before Bill could utter a word the other was gone. 

Mechanically, as if stupefied, he pushed the bill and the 
note across the counter. The proprietor took the former, 
looked at it for a second and burst into a roar of laughter. 

“‘ Haw, haw, haw! That bloke was a real card; ’e was. 
It’s a counterfeit note, this is. A false ’un. Matter of 
fac’, that bloke give me the money for your dinner and a 
good tip into the bargain. Haw, haw, haw! And the 
poor-box ’as got a bob for the first time. Haw, haw! 
I'll show yer ’ow to tell a false ‘ Fisher,’ mate. Look at 
this ere line... 

But Bill Spragg was staggering out towards his van. 


(K. G. Budd, 50, Waldegrave Park, Twickenham, 
Middlesex.) 


THE LAST WORD. 


“It’s very good of you to see me, but my business is 
urgent. It concerns—your husband, Mrs. Wynne.” 

Mrs. Wynne started. 

“My husband ?”’ she said in amazement. ‘‘ What can 
you possibly know ‘te 

Her visitor interrupted—it might have been nervous- 
ness. “I will be quite frank with you. These are un- 
conventional times, and I have come to ask you—to release 
him.” 

“To release him! You must be mad, I think.” 

“Oh no, I’m not,” said the girl calmly. ‘‘ Let me 
explain. You don’t understand him—you never did—and 
therefore you can’t give him the sympathy his genius 
requires. To put it plainly, I can, and he knows that I can 
and would come to me if he were free.” 

Mrs. Wynne gasped. This was certainly unconventional, 
even for the twentieth century. 

‘‘T suppose you mean me to take you seriously,”’ she 
said slowly. ‘‘ Does it occur to you that I might happen 
to be fond of my husband ? ” 

““In that case you would naturally wish to do whatever 
was best for him, wouldn’t you? And I assure you that 
he wants to be free, but it is not easy for him to say so. 
Ask him, and you will find he is not happy.” 

‘‘Indeed ? I must say he disguises his feelings very well.”’ 

“Yes,” said the other reflectively, ‘‘ he would do that. 
He is splendid, I know. But do believe that he would 
be far happier in other surroundings, and give him his 
chance ! ” 

Mrs. Wynne laughed grimly. “‘ Really,’ she said, ‘‘ you 
talk as lightly as if this were a question of changing one’s 
milkman. Even in these days the law requires something 
more than mutual boredom.” 

“These things can be arranged,” said the girl quietly. 
‘But I don’t want to rush you. Think it over. All I 
ask is that you won’t tell your husband of my visit.” 


“‘T shall certainly not dream of telling anyone of your 
extraordinary behaviour,”’ said Mrs. Wynne with her hand 
on the electric bell. ‘‘ I am quite at a loss to account for 
your intrusion, unless it is that you are mentally deranged.” 

The visitor rose, in no way disconcerted. 

“Thank you for seeing me,” she said gently, ‘“ and 
please think over what I have said.” 

Mrs. Wynne vouchsafed no further reply, but stood 
silently until the girl had left the room. Then she sat 
down again and became lost in thought. 

* * * * 


A week later she received a letter in an unknown hand. 

‘Madam ”’ (it ran), “‘ In the name of art I beg your 
forgiveness for the impertinence of my visit, and for any 
disquiet it may have caused you. I may say that I have 
never seen your husband, and my sole object was to obtain 
first-hand material for my new book. The critics con- 
demned my first one as inexperienced and not true to life, 
and I wanted to find out just how a woman would behave 
in certain circumstances. You will be angry, of course, 
but you may forgive me now that I have given you back 
your peace of mind. I am—Only an Authoress.” 


Smiling strangely, Mrs. Wynne wrote the following 
reply : 

“I forgive you, not for art’s sake but for reasons which 
this letter will disclose. I can quite believe you have not 
met my husband, as he died eleven years ago, and your 
callous scheme, contrived presumably against my sister-in- 
law, has miscarried owing to her absence abroad. Pray 
make what use you wish of any ‘ first-hand material’ I 
provided, but I fear it may prove less valuable when you 
know that I am—Only an Actress.” 


(S. M. Isaacson, 15, Vicarage Gate, W.8.) 


THE MOLE CATCHER. 


The blinding March sun struck through the open door- 
way, across the uneven brick floor, to where the old Granny 
dozed by the fire, a ragged-coated sheepdog at her feet. 
At a light step both looked up, the old woman asking in 
her high-pitched, querulous voice : 

““ Have ye gotten all the clothes dry, Margert ? ” 

“Yes, grandmother,” answered the girl, who now 
entered. ‘‘ All except the blue coverlet.” 

“What ? Been washin’ that old cover off’r Richard’s 
bed, lass ? ’”’ 

“Aye. An’ the blankets. There’s a good wind and sun, 
although the ice lays in the dyke yet, where the sun don’t 
get.” 

“Let ’em air well, Margert; he might come to-day. 
Who knows!” 

“Aye,” the girl responded readily, setting the full 
basket of linen on the table. Then, as she threw some logs 
on the fire, ‘‘ I'll go gather the eggs, an’ then I’ll make ye 
a cup o’ tea.” 

Coming’ back presently with an apron full of eggs, she 
paused by the roadside hedge for a moment to look along 
the road, white and dusty in the March sun. 

Spring was calling. 

The plaintive cry of a young lamb rent the air. 

A blackbird began to sing. 

Unconsciously the girl put her hand to her throat as the 
sheer beauty of life at the dawn gripped her imagination. 

The bird ceased as another took up the strain, faultlessly 
reproducing the notes. 

Margaret started, and turned to see a man crossing the 
stackyard towards her. | 

“Any moles on the place ?”’ he asked, pausing in his 
whistling and smiling engagingly; then in explanation, 
“I’m a mole-catcher. I left my bike across the fields 
there an’ came over the ploughed land.” 

She noticed that in addition to the disarming smile, he 
had an empty sleeve tucked into one pocket ; and wrathful 
speech forsook her. 
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“Used to be several moles, but haven’t noticed them 
to-day,” she replied. ‘‘ Where do you come from ?” 

“ T’ve hired that down-at-heels cottage at Leavenby.” 

By the brook ?”’ 

‘* An’ goin’ to make a living catching moles ? ”’ 

‘* Must do something,” smiling again. ‘‘ Tram conductor 
before the war—at Hull—but I like the country best. I’m 
a Lincolnshire lad. And there’s the pension.” 

What’s your name ? ”’ 

Richard.” 

Richard !”’ 

Why not?” 

“It was my brother’s name. He was killed at Loos. 
Granny—she’s nearly blind and very old—she thinks he’ll 


come back. It’s strange. That’s all. Come in an’ see 
her some time.” 
“So I will. I’m due at a farm a mile or two on, but I 


shall be this way next week. You’ve not told me your 
name.” 

Margaret.” 

She took two brown eggs from her apron and offered 
them to him. 

For luck,” she said. 

The mole-catcher stowed them in the pocket with the 
empty sleeve. 

“I’m much obliged. Look out for me next week.” 

shan’t forget.” 

For a moment the man’s grey eyes held the girl’s brown 
ones, then ‘‘ Good-bye,” he said, turning away. 

Margaret went indoors, a song on her lips. 

““Have ye brought some more wood in, Margert ?” 
quavered the old woman. 

“Yes, grandmother. I chopped a lot yesterday.” 

““You’re a good lass, but we want a man about the 
place. It'll be all right when Richard comes back. Make 
the door fast, Margert, there’s a cold wind blowin’ in fit 
to starve ye.” 

“T'll make some tea now,” the girl replied. “ It’ll 
warm ye.” 

Ere closing the door she looked along the road. 

“* Next week,” he had said. 

She smiled. 


(Maud Shields, Newton-by-Toft, Market Rasen, 
Lincolnshire.) 


IN THE PIT QUEUE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Osborne Smith were celebrating the third 
anniversary of their wedding with a matinée and a Fuller’s 
tea to follow. They were half-way up the pit queue that 
stretched far beyond the “ standing room”’ point. Seats 
for Gregory Eve’s new play, ‘“‘ The Gipsy Man,” in which 
he played the title réle, were booked up weeks ahead ; 
hence it was queue or nothing. 

Mrs. Smith was enjoying every moment of her rare 
outing in spite of a keen north-easter that blew beneath 
the glass veranda. 

There were the usual kerb-side entertainers—the conjurer, 
the man with a tin whistle, the legless soldier with a gramo- 
phone and the blind fiddler who played really well on his 
one string. And lastly, just before the doors opened came 
a broken-down actor reciting Buckingham’s speech before 
his execution. His still handsome face bespoke dissipa- 
tion; his squelching boots, every rag of his garments 
dripping from the April snow flurry and fluttering in the 
icy wind, stamped him a failure. The man was slight and 
very tall, stooping slightly ; like the Wandering Jew on 
the poster, thought Mrs. Smith; or like Tony. She her- 
self was tall for a woman and could appreciate Tony’s 
looking down on her with his fascinating mottled eyes, his 
smiling lips mocking her. She looked a long way down 
on Osborne Smith, but he was steady and regular in his 
habits as Tony had never even tried to be. Restless Tony 
had chucked his job at the office and joined a touring 
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variety troupe. He had no use, he said, for a woman who 
wanted to nail him down to a family tradition of steadiness. 

The recitation was finished. The man removed his hat 
and passed it along the queue. In another minute he was 
beside Mrs. Osborne Smith. He was looking down at her 
with his mottled eyes, still fascinating, but hollow and 
weary, full of unutterable woe and the dawning of a shamed 
recognition. 

Mr. Osborne Smith’s wife clutched her husband’s arm 
and hung on to it like a woman on to a good bargain or a 
drowning man to a straw. She was afraid of Tony. It 
seemed scarcely respectable that an outcast should wield 
such a power over her throbbing pulses. 

In the twilight ot the pit Mr. Osborne Smith had been 
talking to his neighbour. He turned excitedly to his wife. 
““D’you hear what they’re saying ?’”’ he asked. ‘‘ Why, 
that tall, thin chap who recited to us out there was Gregory 
Eve! Someone recognised him!” 

“That’s right!” put in a woman from the back row. 
“‘ And that’s his wife—the girl with the fair hair and the 
grey dress in the very front row of the stalls. Absolutely 
devoted to each other they are. They say she starved 
with him many a time before his luck turned.” 


* * * * * 


In Gregory Eve’s room his dresser was putting the 
finishing touches to the long, lean fingers of the Gipsy Man. 
In the far corner lay a heap of rain-sodden clothes. 

The star had won his wager, yet he confessed that for 
one moment he thought ‘“‘ some woman ”’ in the queue had 
spotted him. ‘‘ But just then they moved on and I was 
saved. A gallery queue would have nailed me in a jiffy |!” 
he laughed. 


(‘‘ Eveleen,” ‘‘ Errington,’’ Ember Lane, Esher.) 


We select for special commendation the short stories 
by John Hastings (Caversham), Henry Stewart (Darling- 
ton), H. Buchan (Oakham), Felix E. Montague (Folke- 
stone), A. W. Todd (Hull) Miss Martin (Exmouth), 
E. Barnes (Romford), Mrs. Dorothy G. Wayman (Mass.), 
Ethel E. Mannin (Merton Park), Ivan Adair (Dublin), 


Florence Bunten (Cambridge), A. A. Methley, F.R.G.S. 
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(Bristol), Edith M. Riley (British Army of the Rhine), 
W. R.- Young (East Grinstead), Marie Maconochie 
(Sleights), B. Noél Saxelby (Manchester), Alice E. 
Oldacre (Stoke-on-Trent), Irene Smedley Aston (Henley- 
in-Arden), Helen Porter (Dublin), K. G. Budd (Middle- 
sex), Mrs. Mary Du Deney (Taunton), Captain E. A. 
Lugard (Farnham), Mrs. M. Meta Boady (Tokyo), 
Enid Camm (Hoylake), C. F. C. Hills (London, N.W.), 
W. G. P. Reynolds (South Africa),‘‘ Nil Desperandum ” 
(Beckenham), F. Traill (Thane), Kathleen W. Coales 
(Market Harborough), G. M. Tuckett (Barry), Ida 
Barnett (Hove), H. Porter (Dublin), K. O. Wilson 
(Peking), R. Holmes (Leeds), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), 
E. M. Wagstaff Smith (Exmouth), Winifred Tasker 
(Bournemouth), W. Curran Reedy (Forest Gate), Lorna 
De’Lucchi (Lausanne), I. C. Pakenham (India), B. All- 
butt (Brighton), L. W. Ingalls (Montreal), E. M. Bicker- 
dike (Woking), Joan Tyler (Lewisham), Kate Jacob 
(Southend-on-Sea), M. King Lewis (Jersey), Wilfred B. 
Whitaker (Gravesend), H. J. Hann (Weston-super- 
Mare), Walker Smythe (Co. Down), H. C. Fisher 
(Palmers Green), Clyne Dane (Worthing), E. M. Hudson 
(Plymouth), Iris Twidell (Dunstable), Stanley E. Penn 
(Northampton), Muriel Garth (Hessle), G. W. Bowes 
(Blackburn), St. John Browne (London, N.W.), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), Robert J. McIntosh (Falkirk), 
R. Burnaby (London, S.W.), Carrie Hann’ (Weston- 
super-Mare), Mary C. Mair (Bristol), J. R Nunn 
(Fortingal), M. E. Rotten (London), J. Cuthbert 
Scott (Charlton Kings), Mrs. H. S. Millar (Malvern), 
E. A. Garlicke (Kingston-on-Thames), I. B. Heathcote 
(Royston), W. V. Knocker (Folkestone). 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
MAY, 1924. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


Caxton Hall, April 2nd.—As the lecturer for this 
evening, Mr. C. E. Lawrence, was to talk of 
“Personality in Literature,” the Editor of THE 
BooKMAN, who was in the chair, opened the 
proceedings by giving a free-hand sketch of the 
personality of Mr. Lawrence who had, he said, 
shown himself in his novels, ‘‘ Pilgrimage,” ‘‘ Youth 
Went Riding,” ‘‘ Mrs. Bente,’”’ ‘‘ The Iron Bell,” 
““Much Ado About Something,” ‘‘ Mr. Ambrose ”’ 
and the rest, by turns a brilliant romancist, an 
uncompromising realist, and a master of sheer 
fantasy, and combined the soundest business advice 
with the happiest idealistic philosophy in the latest 
and most practical of his books, ‘“‘ The Gentle Art 
of Authorship.” Although Mr. Lawrence began 
by doubting whether he had so much of Puck and 
Ariel in his composition as the chairman imagined, 
there was no doubt in the minds of his hearers of 
the glancing alertness, the insight and charm of 
manner with which he traced in their works the 
personalities of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dante and 
others of the immortals; touched on the lovable 
personalities of Goldsmith and Lamb, and suggested 
that the three great elements which gave a book 
an enduring life were sincerity, sympathy and 
power. In the discussion that followed Colonel 
Arthur Lynch assumed the rdle of iconoclast and 
insisted that more than half Milton’s poetry was 
rubbish ; that Shakespeare’s sonnets were mere 
minor verse and Shakespeare as a dramatist 
altogether overrated; intimated that he could 
prove the same about Dante, but reached ‘happier 
ground at last in his admiration of Captain Mayne 
Reid and Alexander Irvine’s ‘“‘ My Lady of the 
Chimney Corner.”” Mr. Holbrook Jackson, Mr. 
S. R. Littlewood, Mr. Edgar Jepson and Dr. 
Hubert J. Norman restored the balance of things 
and, having rehabilitated Shakespeare and others, 
added not a little that was sound and suggestive in 
confirmation of the case for personality which the 
lecturer had so ably and delightfully presented. 
Others who made excellent contributions to a very 
admirable debate included Dr. J. D. Mullins and 
various members and guests. 

April 16th.—An audience so large that there was 
only standing room for many assembled to hear 
Mr. Alfred Noyes read selections from his poems. 
The chairman commented on the facts that most 
poets nowadays seemed only able to express 


momentary moods and impressions in lyrics, sonnets 
and little descriptive or anecdotal poems ; that 
though all the greater poets from Homer down- 
wards had been great tellers of stories, only three 
or four of our time seemed to have been born with 
that larger gift. He touched on the longer narrative 
poems of Mr. Noyes—on those exquisite fairy tales, 
“The Flower of Old Japan ”’ and The Forest of 
Wild Thyme,” on his epic, ‘‘ Drake,” his ‘ Tales 
of the Mermaid Tavern,” and that series of dramatic 
stories, of the lives of the great astronomers and 
the wonder of their discoveries, in his latest volume, 
“The Torchbearers.’”’ Some critics, observed the 
chairman, seemed a little troubled by the circum- 
stance that Mr. Noyes did not always write the same 
kind of poem ; it was a far cry from the daintiest 
of his lyrics to the vigour and glowing splendours 
of “‘ Drake”’ ; from the breezy, riotous humour of 
“ Forty Singing Seamen ”’ or the laughing satire of 
the Duckling, to the brooding thoughtfulness 
of “‘ The Creation’”’ or the mingled humour and 
pathos of “ The Barrel-Organ.’”’ And the poems 
Mr. Noyes had been asked to select for reading 
exemplified to the full this extraordinary range and 
variety of his work. They included ‘‘ The Elfin 
Artist,’ ‘‘ The Barrel-Organ,’”’ ‘“‘ The Companion 
of a Mile’ (from ‘‘ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern ”’), 
that charmingly whimsical thing, “The Spring 
Hat,” ‘“‘ The Song of Jeppe”’ (from ‘“‘ The Torch- 
bearers ’’) and, among others at the request of the 
audience, ‘‘ Oxford Revisited.’’ At the close Mr. 
E. H. Viziak and other visitors and members of the 
Circle questioned Mr. Noyes on matters of poetical 
technique that he had discussed between his 
readings, and Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, Mr. Peter 
Struthers and Mr. William Blane put into definite 
and emphatic words the general warmth of apprecia- 
tion that the audience had manifested throughout. 
“Some people,’ remarked Mr. Blane, “have a 
sense of disappointment on meeting an author in 
the flesh, but I am sure none of us has that feeling 
after meeting Mr. Noyes. His readings have been 
a sheer delight to me, as they evidently have been 
to all present ; nobody, I think, but the poet him- 
self could in the reading have interpreted the vary- 
ing moods, the drama, the humour, the pathos or 
fantasy of his poems with such felicity, such artistic 
effectiveness. I shall always remember to-night 
among the very pleasantest of my experiences.” 


PROGRAMME: 


May 7th.—Mr. George Sampson: ‘‘ On Critics and Criticism.”’ 


8 o'clock. 


At Caxton Hall, Westminster, 7.30 for 


May 2Ist.—Conversazione and Dance, at Suffolk Gallery. Reception by Sir Ernest and Lady Hodder- 
Williams. Tickets 7s. 6d. each (supper included) may be had from the Secretary. 


The following series of rambles to places of literary and historic interest has been arranged for the 


summer months : 


May (Saturday, 31st).—Hampstead. Conducted by Mrs. Harry Blanckensee. 
June.—Harrow. Conducted by Miss C. Ross. 


July.—Chelsea. 
September.—Stoke Poges. 


Conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers. 
Conducted by Mr. A. H. Capern. 


Members desirous of accompanying the party on any of these visits should notify the Secretary (Mrs 
Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6), who will furnish full particulars as to time 
and place of meeting. Early application is necessary, as each party is limited to twenty-five. 
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